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PREFACE 


Archives contain the original and basic information in many 
important fields of study. They are the source of primary irfor- 
mation about the economic, political and social development of 
a nation and as such constitute a priceless part of its cultural 
heritage. They are connecting link between the past and present 
and therefore much valued by the administrative bodies which 
created them to function efficiently. But aS time: passed archives 
come to acquire values—other than purely administrative values — 
values for historians, economists, sociologists and geneologists; 
In short for any enquirer in to his country’s past, 


The archival documents being the valuable treasure of ‘a 
civilised nation, need constant care and maintenance: from time of 
their création to their final retirement to an archival institution for 
scientific preservation, In preserving the documentary heritage 
of a nation, the archival institutions fulfil the objectives in a 
responsible manner in accordance with the rules and techniques 
of the archival profession. With a view to inculcating archives 
consciousness in public mind and also to focus attention on the 
importance of archives, as part of our documentary heritage the 
the National Archives of India as well as Archival establishments 
in the States and Union Territories have been celebrating Archives 
Week every year since 1978. 


As a part of an ambitious programme for creating a sense 
of archival awareness among people, the Orissa State Archives has 
also been organising archives week since 1978 and during the 
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year 1988 a series of Lectures by distiiguished scholars on wide- 
ranging subjects were arranged alongwith other programmes. The 
full text of the Lectures, delivered by the distinguished scholars 
heve been published in this volume, and we hope that the present 
publication will Serve as a useful source of information particu- 
larly for the younger generaticn who will be more familiar with 
the importance of our documentary heritage. We are thankful to 
the distinguished ‘scholars for their kind participation in our 
Archives Week celebration programmes for the year 1988. 


Our Thanks are due to the Diiector, Printing, -Stationery and 
Publication, Orissa and: staff of Orissa Government Press, Cuttack, 
for their help and co-operation in bringing out this publication 
within a short time. 


Bhubaneswar M. P. DASH 
The 30th August 1988 
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PERSONAL READING 
AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Prof. D. R. Kalia 


| am not going to deliver a discourse, but will only try to 
make a few points for discussion. At the outset | would 


like to define the terms used in the caption, namely, ‘Personal 


Reading’ and ‘Intellectual Development.’ 


There is a holistic relationship between the two terms. Personal 
reading is very distinct from formal reading, carried out by a student 
to qualify in an examination. Fcrmal reading is curriculum besed 
and the student must plan his reading accordingly. He cannot 
depart from the curriculum and must complete the course of study 
within a semester or an academic year. Thus, the quantum of 
knowledge acquired is pre-determined and prescribed by the 
educational authorities. There is a teacher in between the student 


and the knowledge to be acquired. 


Personal reading, however, is informal, selected by a reader's 
volition and ability to comprehend. This is not curriculum based 
and there is no teacher to guide. The library staff only brings to 
the notice of the reader the material available in the library on a 
particular subject, but the choice is [eft entirely to the reader. 
Informal reading is therefore much more democratic than the formal 
reading and is better suited to individual needs. 
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Persona! reading is also different from professional reading which 
is carried out to improve one’s technical knowledge and skills. {It is 
not a Specialised reading either, cenducted by a researcher in his 
field of specialisation. In persona! reading nothing is predefined 
and predetermined. It is cariied out at random. |{t can best be 
compared with a honey-bee which collects nectar from a variety of 
flowers Gf different hues and shapes and turns it into a honey. The 
honey produced by a reader is the set of ideas formulated as a result 
of personal reading. Similarly, personal reading has a much wider 
spectrum and a range of choice. {It is motivated by an urge to seek 
knowledge with the ultimate aim of personal enrichment and 
intellectual development. 


Intellectual development is a state of mind which is relaxed, 
unbiesed and uncommitted to any ideology whether political, social 
or religious. An intellectual simply .expresses his view point, but is 
not a protagonist or a preacher to baptise others or bring people 
into the fold of his party cadre. He shows the way, but does not 
lead. He can foresee events, but does not prognosticate or 
predict. He is affable, pacifist and charismatic and has a glow of 
knowledge. He carries no price tag and cannot be purchased or 
lured. He outdwells all human weaknesses, like Kama (Passion), 
Krodha (anger), Lobha (greed), Moha (involvement), and Ahankar 
(ego). He is very close to nature and a great lover of fine arts 
with a keen aesthetic sense. 


Knowtedge is a sum total of the known and additions to it are 
made through research. An intellectual is nota researcher, but 
through is observations, discourses and writings, he widens the 
horizon of knowledge, and promotes human understanding. He is 
logical and rationalises every statement and belief of his. 
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Intellectuals are in a very small minority, but their stimulating 
influence is very wide and millions of people are influenced by 
their thought and power of reasoning. 


! may add that an intellectual is a product of his environments 
and cannot completely escape the cultural milleau in which he is 
born, but he is not a chauvinist. 


A library being a repository of knowledge, can promote 
personal reading by umiversalising its services. 


In some of the developed countries where public librery service 
is available to all, free of charge, almost ct doorstep, not more 
than one-third of the population cares to enroll itself as members of 
a public library despite all of them being literate. 


It has again been found that among those who do register 
themselves, only 10 per cent of them are regular users of the Library 
and among these 10 per cent, Some read as many as 15 books a year 
and others not more than three. Between the two persons born of 
the same parents, brought up together in the same family, having 
studied in the same school, one is a voracious reader and the other 
does not do any personal reading, except casually reading a 
newspaper or a magazine. I 


Several surveys have been conducted to find out as to why 
two-thirds of the population do not care to make use of free 
public library service. No satisfactory answer has yet been found 
to the syndrome. More education should normally promote 
personal reading, but this also does not seem to happen. Teachers, 
doctors, engineers, lawyers, chartered accountants and officers 
are found to be reading much less than what they should have 
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been doing by virtue of their higher educétion. Personal reading 
is a matter of habit which some people are able to develop while 
others fail to do so. But in most cases it has been found thet 
reading habit is generally developed at young age while at school. 
Once the habit is formed, it sustains itself throughout one’s life. 
Some persons get so addicted to it that they cannot go to sleep 
without reading while others abhor reading anything. 


Thank you for your patient hearing. 


Resume of the Discussion: 
Question: How do we promote personal reading ? 


Answer: Personal reading can be promoted by farming out 
public libraries in urban and rural areas in such a way that a reader 
has not to walk for more than 15 to 20 minutes from his residence 
or place of work to reach the nearest public library. But the 
range of reading material available at the library should be wide 
enough to sustain his interest. The library should be well organised 
having an inviting look. The library staff should be helpful and 
‘nclined to serve. One can take a horse to water, but cannot make 
it drink unless it is thirsty. The same is true of personal reading. 
We can provide facil:ties for reading, but we cannot force people 
to read. Personal! reading is voluntary, intended to make creative 
use of leisure time. 


The quality in reading, is circumscribed by what is published 
in a particular language. In Modern Indian Languages about 
60 per cent of the books published constitute fiction and another 
25 per cent comprise philosophy, religion and history. Only 15 per 
cent of them are published in Science and Technology. The total 
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number of new titles published is also very small, compared to 
English. ‘There is a scope for improving the quality of writing and 
physical format of the book. Indien publications ere printed in 
poor quality paper and its binding does not last long. Children's 
books are very poorly illustrated. Children do not like them as 
much as they do books in English. 


Question:— Would you call Rabindra Nath Tagore an intel- 
lectual though he was a nationalist and wrote in his Mother- 
tongue, Bengali ? 


Answer—As | have already said that an intellectual in the 
product of the local culture and he cannot escape its influence. 
During Tagore's lifetime India was struggling for independence 
and he did lend support to it through his writings and speeches. 
An intellectual believes in liberty, fraternity and equality and Tagore 
was not an exception to this doctrine. Tagoie was very close to 
nature as reflected in his paintings and poetry. He preferred to 
hold his classes at Santiniketan under the shade of the tree instead 
of a room. Santiniketan was built in natural surroundings. An 
intellectual may write in any languzge, but his appeal is universal, 
so was Tagore’s. He was essentially a humanist and a liberal. He 
like any other intellectual believed in tolerance of different religions, 
cultures and political ideologies. He did not carry a label of a 
politician or a statesman. He believed in aesthetics and was a 
pacifist, believing in universal brothethood. He as much stood for 
the independence of all enslaved nations as for India's. 


The strongest point of Indian culture as reflected in Tagore's 
writings is tolerance, and that is why democracy has survived in 
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India. despite all human diversities and economic disparities. Indie 
believes in ‘unity in diversity’. Whatever democracy a newly 
independence netion inherited from the colonial rule, collapsed 
under military rule and series of coup d’ etats bocause of lack of 
tolerance for any opposition. Tagore was a product of Indian 
traditions and he upheld them through his writings and songs. 
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ARCHIVES AND NEW INTERPRETATIONS 
IN HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Prof. B. C. Ray 


he topic on Which | have to Speak is “Archives and new 
interpretation in Historical Studies'’. Hele let me first say 


that Archives means a depository where organized body of records 
including papers, books, maps, sound tecordings and other docu- 
mentary materials are kept; either by any Government agencies, 
business firms or any non-governmental personal firms (personal 
archives), This is the present meaning of Archives. But originally 
Archives meant chiefly Government archives and documentary 
materials of the Government were kept for reference to administra- 
tive purposes. 


Here again there is perhaps a need to define the documentary 
materials. A document is anything which contsins Writings. Here 
the question arises Whether any writing on a piece of peper is only 
to be regarded as a document. Why not writing on copper plates 
or on palm leaf or even on clay tablets. They are also documents. 
Therefore historians have traced that there were Archives in that 
sense, 3700 years ago in Asia—Minor and Syria where Hettites were 
ruling over a great part of it. In Hettites A'chives of Boghazkani, 
Berlin Assyiriologist first discovered 10 thousand clay tablets 
containing writing. {It is only vety recently—a few other tablets— 
i. €. 1100 ancient clay tablets—written in old Babilonian dialect 
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of Akkadian languege have been found. It has been ascertained 
that they belonged to the period between 1740 to 1725 B.C. 


This is about the Archives in the Ancient world and that was 
used chiefly for administrative purposes. Such concept of Archives 
in rudimentary form was also there in the Medieval world both in 
the East and the West in the shape of official Archives in Churches 
in Europe or in Mughal Imperial record office or in the offices of 
some kings of India or China. A conspicuously better developed 
Archives were established in Spa’'n in 1543. That was called as 
Generel Archives of Simances. The idea of concentrating the 
care of Government Archives in the hands of a service agency was 
applied in France during the French Revolution ({1789). The 
National Archives in Paris, the depository of documentary materials. 
Archives in Vienna, National Archives of the U.S. A. and 17 
regional! Archives in Italy came up to public notice. Towards 1800 
Great Britain took initiative in collecting and preserving Archival 


materials. 


This is something about the growth of the concept of Archives 
or establishment of Archives in the different parts of the world. 


But Archives are not history nor documentary materials are 
history nor Archaeology, Numismatim is history. Then what is 
history ? It is said that it is a continuous dialogue between the 
past and present and between the documentary materials and the 
historian. Here comes the question of utilization of Archival 
materials for historical purposes. 


The concept of history was there since the development of 
human civilization. But the concept has undergone a Jot of 
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changes in course of time due to emergence of several new factors 
and forces in the growth of the dynamic human society. The 
present concept of history is different from the old concept. 

Originally concept ,of history was identical with legends, got 
up stories mythology, superstitions and hearsay: for example, 
Homeric, Epics, and such other Epics elsewhere were considered 
as history. Some truth and falsehood were mixed up together, 
So also sacred stories and classical antiquities had been taken, as 
history. Every story was almost accepted as history whether it was 
a gossip or any event shrouded with lies or imagination. There 
was no method then to extricate truth from mass of materials. In 
writting history the archival matericls were hardly used. Even if 
used there was no critical analysis. In the imperialistic period, the 
history was written for imperialistic purpose, glorifying all, done by 
imperialists. They used official documents for satisfying imperiali- 


stic objectives. 


In the 18th and 19th century, a group of historians and philo- 
sophers came forward to give different interpretations to history. 
They pleaded what history should be ; its concept and objectives, 
purpose and aim. Their thought, philosophy and criticism brought 
a new orientation of the concept of history. Beneditto Croce 
(Italian), Vico, Trevelyan, Neibuhr, Hegal, etc. contributed a lot:in 
this direction. Here it is not expected to deal with the ideas of 
all different scholars about history. All what is desired to state 
here is to analyse a little elaborately the historical concept of three 
€chools of thoughts, i. e. Rankian School, Marxist schoo! and 
Annales School, the three most leading schools on history in -this 


world. 
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Rankian School 
Previous to the Rankian age, Archival materials were never 


used extensively and whatever used were not ciitically examined, 
merely used in some traditional and conventional way, without 
examining their authenticity and value. But Ranke brought a new 


change in this direction. 


Ranke was born in 1795, died in 1886. He was a specialist 
(a professor) in classical literature. He studied deeply in Greek znd 
Roman titerature. But he noticed that there was discrep:ncy in 
the treatment of facts by the early and contemporary authorities. 
So he started working in Archives at Berlin, Rome, Vienna and 
Paris.to find out what were the causes for such discrepancies and 


differences. 


Historical Seminars were founded by Ranke in 1833 at the 
University of Berlin. Students all over the world came to his 
historical laboratory lasting for half a century. He wrote a lot of 
works. The most important of them are—A History of France 
in the 16th and 17th century’ and ‘A Historyof the World’. 
For the valuable contributions he made to the field of history, he 
was, conferred the honour of right to prefix ‘Von’. Henceforward 
he was called Leopald Von Ranke. 


Ranke followed the principle of _ unprejudiced research with 
tranquil objectivity—to see past and present with unbiased eyes. 


| Ranke for first time suggested that historian should use 
Archives to study the documents for finding out the truth. 


He devoted his analysis of the sources of information for the 
period that he had covered. This he did for internal and interpreta- 
tive criticism or the critical study of the texts. The method he 
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adopted, suggested that History must not use strictly only the 
contemporary sources of information, muSt make a thorough 
study of tendencies and activities of the author to determine the 
personal equation in the record of events. 


It was Leopald Von Ranke who brought an epochmaking 
change in the approach of history writing and he is rightly called 
as the father of modern historiography. 


The most important contribution of Ranke was his new critica! 
method. 


He thought that the function of history was ‘not to speculate 
about the course of history or to construct the logical stages of 
historical development” but “to only find out what actually 
happened’’. He strongly arged that narrative sources unavoidly 
reflects the prejudices and bias of the author. So the historian 
should look to the documents; what he really emphasised was that 
the documents have superior value over the narrative sources, which 
in fact suggested research in the Archives. His critical method 
principally consisted of two things; i. e., the External Criticism 
and Internal Criticism. The External Criticism referred to the 
examinttion of documents or the traces of the past in regard 
to their authenticity. When the same documents were examined 
in regard to their value it was called as Internal Criticism. 
This new critical method transformed the study of history. 
As Ranke studied documents referring to political affairs, 
the emphasis was made on politica! history. Adequate attention 
was not given to non-political history. I 


In the 18th Century, the writing of history and collection of the 
sources and their publications were two different enterprises, the 
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first undertaken by the philosophers and the other by the anti- 
quarians. The 19th century trend was that both of those activities 
were combined. It was felt that no true history could be written 
without research on the sources. Evaluaticn of sources necessi- 
tated, specialised knowledge and specialised training in research 
methodology which also meant combining research in sources, 
writing of history and experience in method. 


History became en independent field of study. Historical 
profession was institutionalised and there grew a large number of 
organi‘ ations and institutions for study and research on history. 


Availability of some vast amount of source materials, in wide 
areas, made one scholar difficult to master the situation. Then the 
trend was to deal with some aspects or some pericds and there 
arose the question of specialization. As a result, researches were 
found to ‘be more detailed and compartmentalised. 


The results of the historical researches were found published 
in historical! monographs, and scholarly articles. Historical perio- 
dicals ware published in a large quantity. While some were intere- 
sted in one particular field of history, others deelt with special 


regions, ‘Publication of documents continued to inciease in 
number. 


Almost all the European countries were influenced by the 
historical scholership based on the methods introduced by Ranke. 
If there were eny change or modificetion enywhere, it ws due to 
circumstances, gcography end national! peculiarities. 


With the beginning of the 20th century new problems and 
new situations deminded new queries. As a result, there were 
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signs of some oppositions to Rankean ideas of history even 
though the consensus about his methods and aims of historical 
studies were generally accepted. In 19th Century also the Rankean 
approach, emphasising on politica! history Was considered by 
some as one-sided. Jakole Burkhardt, the great Swiss historian 
though trained in Rankean method, deviated from his line arid relied 
on literary, artistic and narrative sources with a view to defining the 
particular spirit of a historical epoch. Leslie Stephens and others 
laid emphasis on religious, social and cultural history other than 
political history. Charles A Beard criticised Ranke’s scientific 
history as merely he expression of a German conservatism. 


To the new school of historians who concentrated on cultural 
history, Ranke’s approach was not found suitable to them. The 
question arose whether archaeological, cartographical, linguistic 
and folk-loric evidences were more reliable than documentary 
materials. It was held that they could provide basic insight nece- 
ssary to recreate the past. 


Another important question which was raised by the critics 
of Ranke was that the way his method is making investigations 
into minute details of poli icel history was creating the impression 
that the Historians were writing only for the other historians, as 
a result, history is losing influence over the public mind. 


Hence the emphasis was on other directions. In some quarters 
there was advocacy that history should concern iteself primarily with 
those issues of the past which are alive in the present. This implied 
concentration on intellectual developments of the modern period. 
Philosophers like Wilhelm Dilthey of Germany and Benedetto 
Croce of Italy were propagonists of this point of view. They 
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attempted ite applicability and relevance in studies related to 
intellectual! history. 

Other critics, being influenced by the scientific achievements 
in various fields, of time, were thinking whether historians had not 
prematurely given up any adequate search for finding out a law 
determining and explaining the course of history. Some historians 
from France and the U. S. A. (Herri Berr of France and Harvey 
Robinson from the U.S.A.) made attempt to make wide uses of 


Social sciences in search of law. 


Karl Marx was perhaps more successful in this direction. 
Observing the industrial Revolution and its effects, growth of 
capitalism and studying thoroughty well the Hegelian dialectical 
ideas, he visualised a law determining the course of history. 
The dialectic of Hegel was used by Marx for economic inter- 
pretation of history. He denounced the compartmentalisation or 
specialization of history as political or economic history which 
shows nothing but a set of parallel! histories. History is one, 
singe and unified. History is a unity of one continuous thread. 
There is unity underlying historical process. The political, social 
and economic movements of human society have been determined 
by economic factors. The process of human activities can be 
explained by a fixed set of principles. 


The doctrine of economic interpretation of history as propounded 
by Karl Marx has ‘attracted the attentions of historians towards 
the economic forces, that have made history. His doctrine 
inculcates a powerful force in the awereness, of the past. What- 
ever might be its deficiencies er weakness, Merxism has provided 
a powerful framework of coherence into the historical writing. 
Marxist historian makes efforts to relate conditions, circumstances 
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and situations to the struggles and achievements of mankind 
and weave the materials from all sides into a single coherent 
account of how the present emerged from the past. His mode 
of approach is to bring together the underlying forces shaping 
men’s lives fundamentally either directiy or through ‘dominant 
ideology’. Their comprehensive scheme concentrates on critical 
transitions by describing both basic forces and the structure of 
social, political and cultural life within. Whatever might be the 
mode or method of co-relating structuring and applying the 
Marxian doctrine in explaining the progress of human society, 
the fact remains that it has been a power force in our awareness 
of the past. 


Yet in the hands of the Marxist historian non-economic 
activities of the man are discarded or overlooked to suit their 
assumptions. The doctrine is too inflexible to accommodate vast 
array of historical information. The shaping of the role of ideas 
of individual dicisions and accidents are not taken into sonsi- 
deration. The over-simplification of the complex human affairs 
to suit the purpose of the ideology. leads, to wrong conclusions. 
Even if one assumes that history is profoundly shaped by under- 
lying economic or material forces they are not sufficient to explain 
the courses of human affairs aS man is not an economic being 
only. He is first a social being. The economic activity is one of 
a number of social activities and economic function is one of 
the functions which a society must discharge to live and stick 
together. Economic world has a Social meaning. To claim that 
economic doctrine is enough to explain all the social developments 
and progress in human society is a matter not rationally correct 
and is unacceptable. 
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Perhaps the most important approach in history to meet 
the challenges of the time especially chanlienges arising out of 
compartmentalism in history and deficiency in Marxist doctrine 
has been put forward by the Annales School in France, the foun- 
ding fathers of which are Marc Bloch, Lucien Fabre and Ferdinand 
Braudel. 


This schoo! has drawn its inspirations from non-historians as 
much as from historians. Their concept of history crosses all 
frontiers and uses all possible techniques. Even though they are 
fed with non-historicel sources, yet the school is essentially histori- 
cal. They have drawn g2ography, sociology, law, ideas etc., into the 
broad stream of history and thereby refreshed and strengthened 
the stream, which was previously found extremely dry. 


Bloch, Febre and Braudel are not concerned like the traditional 
historians with the mere course of political events. Observed in 
isolation from the physical and social environment, surrounding and 
conditioning them, they are not interested in politics for politics’ 
sake, in art in art's sake end in ideas for ideas’ sake. Certainly 
they are interested in politics, art and ideas because they constitute 
very important human activities and history according to them, is 
a science of humanity. All human activities are Conditioned by 
time and space. The thought thinkable in one time and place js 
not thinkable in other time and place. Hence the work of the 
historian is not to affirm that Such thought is odjectively right or 
wrong. The only thing he is to suggest is what circumstances 
in particular time, made it possible. These circumstances are 
complex but not simple as they are neither merely phys'cal nor 
temporal. The complex forces are not easily disentangled for the 
reason that they act and react on each other; for example, 
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communications, economy and political organisation are in fact 
determined by geography, climate and cheracter of population but 
each one reacts upon other. Man, being a social animal is condi- 
tioned by the society in which he lives and again the same society 
is on the other hand, is conditioned by its geographical and 
climatic matrix. These externa! forces also put limit to the politics 
and ideas. 


This school has denounced “‘the specialised history in which 
every one viewed his field as if it were enclosed by high walls”, 
Of course for his own convenience tradtiional historians have 
divided the human experience into more or less manageable 
compartments, Social, economic and political etc,, and are habi- 
tuated in treating such classificatory devices as realities and 
essences setting them against each other. They go to the extent 
of even making assumptions about their relative importance. They 
forget that they derive their importance from the volume of parti- 
cular matters they themselves decide often arbitrarily. 


History as a discipline, deals with man and society and inter- 
pretes the activities of man and actions and interaction of various 
forces, interna! and external or environmental in the occurrence of 
events. Man is a single entity and not a bundle of discrete parts 
or qualities. Society is considered as one and indivisible and 
cannot be strictly divided into water tight compartments, as political, 
social and economic. As human life is an organic whole one 
cannot understand its objects, aspirations, Success and failures in 
the compartmental frame of restricted vision. {It is totally impossible 
as Well as unpracticable to isolate any one of these three aspects 
i. e., political, social and economic “however lively and continuous 
its existence within the whole‘. 
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Braudel put full emphasis on “‘Histoire globale, Histoire totale’ 
and said “We must re-emerge each observation, each measurement 
to the totality of the field of social force’, He suggests that it 
should be the aim of historian to seize the whole, the totality of 
the social. 


Thus the Annales school respects the organic nature of the 
society and the vitality of man. Yet they are rationalists in their 
method. In their view, anything rationally pursued, measured, 
calculated and qualified is to be followed, They do not approve 
the dogmatism of the determinists. Theirs isa new approach, a 
“]imited suggestive suspension of judgement, which leaves the 
conclusion open but points tentatively in a possible direction’. 


Another point on which they are emphatic is the denunciation 
of the isolated research in history as is done in social studies which 
solely deal with the present. They strongly plead for inter-discipli- 
nary approach. 


For them there are no bounded human sciences. “‘Each of 
them is a door open on to the entirety of the social; each leads to 
all the rooms to every floor of the house on condition that on his 
march the investigator does not draw back out of reverence for 
neighbouring specialists’”’, “‘No. science of man must cut itself 
off from other sciences of man for in so-doing it creates those 
falsification, economic man, social man, geographic man". The 
students of social Sciences must not deal with such ghosts. What 
they have to do is to deal with man—a living complex whom all 
Social sciences ‘“‘must avoid slicing up however skillful and artistic 
the carving”. ee 
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History is the science of sciences of man. “Mingling with 
them (social sciences) lending them its own impetus and its 
dialectic it feeds itself on their multiple and indispensable move- 
ment”’. it is the historian, who is to take great pains to keep its 
craft at the junction off all the sciences of man. 


Another important question which drew the attention of the 
Annales school was how to deal with the voluminousness of 
historical materials, because the contemporary modern historio- 
graphy has enormously developed in its magnitude, variety and 
speed of growth. In genera! it appears to be in enormous elabo- 
ration. The source materials are enormous and the studies of 
various espects, of society, in the past, i. e€., of classes, estates, 
communities and families etc., have now so increased that the 
subject seems sometimes beyond comprehensive ‘control. 


To this challenge of the age, the Annales school has its own 
answer. To them, the creftsman style history is considered as a 
mode, out-moded. The craftsman historian is a scholar who 
works alone in his study with the books, he has collected and the 
notes he has taken to work out his problem. This is the work of 
individual craftsmanship. This artisen historien is equipped with 
pen, ink, industry, patience, curiosity, truculent individualism. But 
the brain, which God has given him is perhaps premature or limited. 
For the new history, they present, they suggest a new eort of 
equipment necessary for the purpose, a new organisation of 
research a scientific organisation of co-operative research. This 
new history suggests engagement in team projects, Which other 
social sciences so much used to accelerate their forward 
movement. 
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The traditional methods of crafts are unable to answer the 
kinds of questions the present historian wishes to ask. Also the 
multifarious materials available for answering such questions are 
beyond the reach of traditional methods. There is no denying 
of the fact that the tools of the artisan historian are too simple and 
his life is too short. Materials and human resources are to be 
used to cope with the problems. Problems of such dimension, 
materials of such extent and density, necessitates a Corresponding 
concentration and organisetion of resources, maps, computers, 
data banks, !aboratoiies and research centres and also programmes 
and cartographers, typists, consultants, researchers and directors 
of research. This type of history is a work of organised, and 
co-operative nature of directed investigations. 


Briefly speaking the school appears to have succeeded 
certainly in economising and specially in socialising history. Their 
object is to create the totality of a Society past and present and 
to understand its delicate machanism and to obseive it not as a 
machine but as a living organism with a dynamism of its own. 
Their introduction of Qlympic principle of coherence into the vast 
mass of historical documents and their attempts to the total 
history of the entire world to include everything is Something 
new. 


To conclude, whetever may be the approaches in the concept 
of history as viewed by the different schools on History, every 
historian should keep in his mind what Neibuhr said “fn laying 
down the pen we must be able to say in the sight of God, | have 
not knowingly nor without earnest investigation written anything 
which is not true”. 
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ARCHIVES—ITS ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND ACADEMIC IMPORTANCE 


Shri S. C. De 


` TODAY I want to speak on the importance of Archives in 
administrative and historical research spheres. Orissa State Archives 
is in existence for the last forty years, but the word ‘Archives’ is ‘yet 
to be as familiar as Archaeology or Museum. Its familiarity is 
confined to a limited circle of scholars dealing with modern 
history end some edministrative departments whose connection 
with Archives ends with sending some old records to. the 
Archives as a matter of routine. This is the position in connection 
with State Archives at present. 


In the advanced countries Archives plays a very important part. 
Archives, in those countries, is extremely whole organised. The 
Archives provides the authorities a clear picture of echievement 
and shortfalls in different sectors in a particular period. The future 
programme is based on such a picture. 


The Archives is like the brain of administration which keeps in 
store the past exper'ences for use as and when required in connec- 
tion with different problems of administration. As in case of 
human brain, the unconcious part of it puts forth the required 
experiences of the past under a stimulus. For example the sight 
of a drowning man at once draws forth from .the .memory .of ths 
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past experiences connected with the incident and helps one to 
decide the course of action to be taken. In case of administretion 
also picture of the past experiences in a particular field forms 
the basis of future plan to be adopted. But in our country the 
Archives is not So organised as to provide a net picture of the 
past activities for scrutiny and decision as to the course of action 
to be taken. 


Archives, as it is at present is treated as a dumping ground of 
old hetrogenous records. Naturally it is not possible in the 
Archives with limited staff to sort them out and keep them classi- 
fied and arranged to form homogenous units, provide trend of 
administrative activities in different sectors in a chronological and 
logical way. Whatever picture we get out of those volumes of 
records is through the unfiring efforts of Research Scholars who 
have to hunt out relevant records in the midst of wilderness. 


Records are primarily meant for the administration. So it is 
for the administration to keep their records so organised as to give 
them a picture of what took place and how things moved in a 
period of time. For this purpose there should be a cleer-cut 
archival policy governing the creation, maintenance and destruction 
of records. At present proliferation of files in a reckless manners 
creates many problems. 


There should be: strict rules relating to creation of new files. 
System of maintenance of file should be so formulated as to focus 
attention on the mein subject matter instead of being diverted by 
extreneous and useless discussions. We generally find thet a simple 
matter is rendered complicated by fot of not-very-relevant dis- 
cussion. Scientific and precise maintenance of fifes requires some 
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training of the staff. Once one batch of trained staff start on 
doing their works, the system will be established in the long run. 
When the files are closed it should contain a sum-up of the 
important matters dealt with in the file. This will facilitate following 
up of pending matters in the next stege. 


Similarly in matter of nomenclature of files there would be an 
uniform principle forthe entire administration. Ceitain subjects 
are common to all the departments like Establishment, Budget, 
Project etc. There shouid one common nomenclature for such 
files for the entire administration only a symbol may be used to 
indicate the particular Department. Such uniformity in nomencla- 
ture will be of great help to the Archivist in classifying and 
arranging the records in a scientific manner and there by. facili- 
tating easy availability of records. 


In these scientific days the Archives, in developed countries, is 
being treated scientifically in order to render it really useful to 
administration. In view of this our present Archival Policy and 
programme should be oriented to suit to the present times. When 
| sey Archives | do not mean the institution of Archives but the 
body of organised records in different department of the Govern- 
ment, as also those of semi-Government and non-Government 
institutions. 


Archives, if properly organised on scientific basis will provide 
clear picture of activities of a particular departments or institution 
in a period of time and point to the achievements and shortfalls 
picture of the concerned department. This will enable the 
authorities to decide the future course ot action. We have in 
our country many projects being undartaken in the five-year plans. 
So it is very necessary ‘that due attention be paid to scientific 
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ofganisation of records for providing basis for decision as to the 
course of action to be adopted from time to time. 


As for the State Archives it should be developed in such a 
way as to render real help to the Administration as discussed 
above. The State Archives should be in a position to provide such 
information as may’ be required by the departments connected 
with the State Archives. For this purpose the State Archives 
should be properly staffed and equipped. Besides the different 
reference media for quick location of records are to be published 
by the Stafe Archives. Short monographs and other publications 
or‘important administrative matters may also be brought out if 
staff for the purpose are provided. In this way the State Archives 
will prove an asset to administrators. 


One thing | may State here that our present system of 
administration is a legacy of the British system. Though there 
has been much proliferation of departments since independence the 
administrative set-up remains the same. Though we have adopted 
these system, we have yet to acquire that proficiency that was in the 
British time. With rapid expansion of our Government departments 
a sort of slackness in matter of organisation of record has crept 
into the system with much adverse effect on our efficiency. 
However something has to be done to pron ote our efficiency so 
far as archival matters are concerned if we really desiie to move 
along the path of progress with quicker pace. 


I shall end this discussion citing an example of how Archives 
can play a very important role in administration. As you ali 
know. unprecedented drought in major part of our country, 
coupled with this parts of our country receiving monsoon rainfall 
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wes subjected to heavy flood. Thus the whole country is facing 
famine condition. Government are teking all steps to tackte the 
problem in the best possible way. This disastrous situation will 
gradually pass away and normal conditions will again prevail. 
But such situation fay arise again in future. If the experiences 
gained in tackling the present calemity are properly preserved in 
the relevent Archives So es to present a clear picturs it will 
facilitate in futrue our plen and progremme in case of recurrence of 
such a calamity. But on th2 other hand if all the measures taken to 
tackle the present calamity ere lost in the wilderness of ihe vast 
mass of relevant records, the administrato:s will have to begin a 
fresh and may trace the same ground already trodden. What 
1 have said reference to the present calamity also applies to other 
administrative problems. Thus proper and scientific organisation 
of records is en absolute necessity if we meen to march ahead 
in the path of progress. 


Now I shell say something about the cc demic importance cf 
the State Arch'ves. | am tempted to si:€tk on the subject in an 
a:legorical way. Archaeology and Archives are [ike two sisters. 
Archaeo'ogy whose age can hardly be ascerteined and which 
extend far beyond the birth of Christ by thousand of years, 
is stooped with burden of hoary age. Her eyes are sunken and. 
lustureless, she gropes her way in hazy lanes of dark caves, alleys 
of monuments of hoary entiquity, prices into burried monuments and 
tries to remember the stories of her [life of thousands of years. 
She rem23mber some and forgets many. She tells her story .in a 
fragmented way, can not keep the link between one story and 
another. However her audience interested in the history of hoary 
antiquity listen to those stories with great interest and try to link up 
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the stories with their pains taking investigations aided by their 
conjectures Where links are completely missing. {It is through their 
efforts that we have the history of our encient ege. 


Unlike Archaeology her sister, the Archives is a sprightly 
young wom2n walking straight on the metalled road of hard facts 
with lusturous eyes. She is not wanting in facts, she hes rather 
too much of it, it is almost like a wilderness of facts. She too is 
very talkative ; once she tells her story, she does not stop. Links 
between one point and another gets so tangled up that the hearers 
have to disentangle them with great pains to discover the main 
stream of any theme. Archives tells the story of modern age, the 
zge of science technology, the age cf most horrible and devastating 
wars, the age of great human strike against disease and death and 
human ingenuity of inventing weapons of wholesale destruction. 
That is how Archives differ from her older and greatly eged sister of 
Archaeology. 


I mcy please be excused for speaking ebout Archaeology 
and Archives in an allegorical way for wnich | could not help the 
temptation. 


Plainly speaking while the story of the ancient period is besed 
on some fragmonted evidences and. requires much conjecture on 
the part of the historians to link them up to make up an acceptable 
whole, the Archives on the other hand provides with too much of 
facts, in fect, a wilderness of facts under which the main stroam of 
the story or theme remains covered up. The scholars of modern 
history have, therefore, do a lot of work to trace out the non-too- 
relevant ones to reach the mein stream cf the theme. Research 
scholars havc brought out many important papers monographs even 
thesis based on the records preserved jn the Archives. These 
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papers are all historical in their nature and will go a long way fn 
building up the modern history of our State. Thanks a lot to ‘them 
for their untiring efforts in revealing importent historical events 
lying burried in the mass of old records. At present the Archives is 
being solely utilised by the Scholars though in a limited way. But 
those for whom the Archives is primarily meant, that is, the Admini- 
Strators have never cared to cast a look at this inveluable possession 
of the'rs. However the State Archives will do a National wo:k if 
they keep their Archives in es much a tip-top condition as is 
possible within their present resources. If good days come the 
administration might take a more liberal view in consideration 
great importance of the State Archives and provide 
with all facilites for its proper development in 
modern scientific way the State Archives will be an asset to be 
proud of. For the present the stcff of State Archives should try to 
keep their institution as much fit as it is possible for them to do 
and help those Who want to utilise the Archives for administrative 
and historical purposes. They will provide, of course, reference 
media so that the relevant records are available ct short notice. 
They must keep their records quite up-to-dete from this point of 
view, Besides, if possible the State Archives may try; to bring 
out publication of the type of bulletins, monograph and books. 
The State Archives of late hope opened a new section for the 
Research Scholars who can now cairy on their research with great 
ease and facility. Besides the Superintendent of Archives has 
begun utilising the lecture theztre by arranging to hold Seminars 
therein. These are very laudable works on the part of the Superin- 
tendent, | hope the lecture theatre will Continue to be utilised by 
arranging lectures from time to time. 1 also congratulate the staff 
of the State Archives, the Curators, the Archivists, the 
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Photographers, the Librarians, the staff of the Repairing end Record 
Sections and others for contributing their mite to the gradual progress 
of the institution. It should be the aim of all to create a healthy 
tradition so that others coming after them will march in the line and 
set up new standerds of prog:ess. ! wish them cl! better achievement 
on the last days of this year and expect them all to enter into coming 
Year with new hopes and enthusiasm. 


1 shall end my !ecture with a reference to private records end 
their proper survey. Private stray reco:ds that are being acquired, 
do not come under the term Archives which stands for only organi- 
sed records of any agency private or public. Private records, in 
some cases, Contain historical information of much importance. 
Fragmentary as they are, they do not Contain a connected account 
of any event. But they sometimes contain such informeztion as 
becomes very helpful in solving some problems or throwing some 
light on some espect of history. For example, one Amritemanohi 
records helped in solving some problem regarding the period of 
the reign of Pedmenabha Deo of Khurda. Some private records 
throw much light on how Fatch Muhammad was given the Zam- 
indari of Malood for his treecherous ection against his master, the 
Maratha Government and how Waz Muhammad, his brother was 
appointed as Peshkar of the office of the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals. The records acquired from some ex-tributary chiefs throw 
Some light on the administration of those States. Simi’arly some 
letters of late Utkal Gourab Madhusudan Das ecddressed to the 
Raja of Kanika throws much light on the some aspects of Mr. Das's 
life. In this way private records containing historical information 
are very useful for historical research. Such records are being 
acquired and preserved in the Archives for the benefit of the 
Research Scholers. 
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Acquisition of private records of historical importance is a 
pait of the functions of the State Archives. For this purpose the 
Government have set up a learned Committee. The Committee 
members es elso the staff of the State Archives are 
trying to acquire records from private scurces. But these attempts 
have not been attended with much success. It is due to 
unwillingness and also suspicion on the pait cf the owners to 
part with their family records. Some ways should be devised to 
counteract this impediment. It is hoped that this matter will be 
discussed in the next meeting of the Committee and some way 
may be found to ensure success in this attempt. 


With this; | end my lecture with the hope that importence of 
Archives will gredually be more and more appreciated in our State 
and our Stcte Atchives will play an important role in the develop- 
ment of the Stete. 

I thank you ell. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FREEDOM 
STRUGGLE 


Padmashree Binode Kanungo 


Struggle for freedom in Orissa is not an isolated affair. It is a 
part of the national struggle. Whenever something has heppened 
in any part of India, it has deeply affected the couise of events 


in Orissa. 


This struggle for freedom started in 1921 in all right earnest. 
At that time, there was no ‘Orissa’, as today we find in the map 
of India. Up to 1912, some portions of the present-day Orissa 
were in the Bengal Presidency. In 1912, that portions was carved 
out and attached to Bihar and Orissa. Ganjam and Koraput were 
being administered from Madras, as it formed a part of the Madras 
Presidency. It was only on 1st April 1936 that Orissa was consti- 
tuted as a separate province, some predominantly oriya-speaking 
areas remaining outside the administrative boundary of Orissa. 
Another peculiar feature of this State was that nearly 26 native 
States, popularly known was ‘Gadjats’ were inside the admini- 
strative boundary. When the freedom struggle started the 
oppressed people of the native States naturally expected that the 
Congress would extend its sphere of struggle to those princely 
States. After long and deliberate discussion, the Congress came to 
the conclusion that the States people would be advised not to 
start freedom struggle inside the States. They would have to face 
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the double oppression of the Government as well as of the 
princes. They may and should agitate for the redressal of their 
grievances. It was of course decided that those freedom loving 
people inside the States were quite free to join the mainstream 


struggle. 


So the struggle for freedom in Orissa was limited, so far the 
cntire State of Orissa was Cconceined. Koraput, Ganjam, Pui, 
Balasore, Cuttack and Sambalpur were the British-administered 
arcas and the Mukt/ Sangram was mainly carried on in this area. 


It was only in the lest week of December, 1920, that Orissa 
was reccgnised es a separate entity so far Congress activities 
were concerned. Late Gopabandhu Das took the wise step of 
getting a resolution passed in the Chakradherpur Session of the 
Utkal Sammif/ani to the eifect that the Sammi/ani would endorse 
the non-co-operation resolution passed at the Nagpur Congress. 
He was made the Fi'st President of the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee and late Bhagi:ethi Mohapatra was chcsen as the 
Secretary of the P. C.C. That was the beginning of freedom 


struggle in O:issa. 


The people of all the areas of India made great sacrifice 
during the struggle. So do not propose to compara the sacrifice 
of the people of O-issa with any other area. But some exceptions, 
so far Orissa struggle is concerned deserve mention. : 


When the Salt Satyagraha steited there Wes great enthusiasm 
among the women folk of Orissa. The Government was deters 
mined not to allow any body to violate the Salt Law. In Orissa 
the districts of Balasore and Cuttack were chosen to break thg 
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Salt Law. These two districts have long coastal lines. fn Inchudi 
of Balasore, Acharya Harihar Das first violated the Selt Law on 
13th April, 1930. He was arrested. Hundreds of Satyagrahi 
from all the districts of Orissa followed him end courted arrest. 
To add momentum to this phase of struggle, Rama Devi, the 
Grand Lady of Orissa, lovingly called as ‘Mothe:’ by the younger 
generation of fighters, took a bold step and invited the ladies of 
the adjoining villages of Inchudi to come forward in hundreds 
and break the Salt Law, that is, collect salt from the bzach, without 
caring the obstacles the police would be forced to put on their 
path. This clarion call of Rama Devi was respzcnded in a very 
big way and hundreds ot ledies in procession led by her. started 
breaking ihe Salt Law, The police was ectually puzzled. They 
needed instructions from the higher authorities. The Government 
realized that if hundreds of ladies are arrested, that would create 
Such a sensation that the entire Country's attention would focus on 
that area no body would be arrested. It was a great moral victory 
of the people of Orissa. The same thing was repeated in Kujang 
area of the district of Cuttack. When the Congress leaders were 
freed from the Jail in March 1931 after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
was signed, they simply could not believe that these two incidents 
took place in a remote corner of the country. 


In 1942 no body ever expected that the tribal people of Koraput 
would be so enthused that they would declare “Independence’’ 
in that area. Hundreds and thousands came out in procession, 
defying the police authorities. Government could not keep quiet. 
They decided that a few hundred people should be killed, so 
that others would be frightened and their moral will breakup. 
Actually this henious plan was put into acfion and a few hundred 
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innocent people were shot down. Hundreds were hudcled 
together inside Jails and aplanned to toiture began. Some of them 
died inside the prisons. 


The Government was naturally efraid that when this sorry 
state of affairs would be known outside Orissa, the administration 
would bs condemned. So to justify their action they started 
a conspiracy case which said that to “overthrow the legally- 
constituted Government of the land, the people of Koraput 
sterted violent agitation under the leadership of one Laxman Naik’. 
In a certain place a forest guard was murdered and a false case 
was started against Laxman Naik, with a charge of murder. 
There was a farcical trial and he wes “‘found guilty’’, sentenced 


to death. Laxman Naik was hanged inside the Berhampur Jail, 
Where 400 violent fieedom fighters of Orissa were detained 


as security prisonets. In this connection it will not be out of 
place to mention that though hundreds of fighters were Shot 
down during the Quit India Moverent, only two persons were 
hanged. One was Laxman Naik, an Adivasi of Koraput and 
the other one is Himu Kalyani, a college student of Sindh 
who was charged with removing o fishplate from the railway 
track. To perpetuate the memory of the great martyr Laxman 
Naik, the place where he wes hanged, has been declared as a 
national monument. 


Another feature of Orissa’s freedom struggle was some 
very young boys, below the age of 14 or 15 joined the struggle. 
They were lovingly called as members of the Banar Sena. 
In order to terporise them, they were sentenced to 15 or 20 
‘Canes’. (It meant that their hands wouid be held by some 
police men and there wil! be regular thrashing of the canes. 
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Their palms sometimes would bleed or be swollen. They would 
take Some days rest and again come fo:ward to picket the liquor 
or opium shops. Thei'f bravery and sacrifice inspired the people 


of Orissa. 


There was repeatation of Jalianawallabagh massacre of course, 
in a Small scele in lram, a place in the district of Balesore. 
The people of that area declared that they were independent. 
They did not allow any Government Officer to function in that 
area. They were holding a meeting to “‘‘celebrate’”’ this achieve-’ 
ment. Police got prior information and suddenly fired upon them 
without giving the slightest warning, 28 persons died on the spot 
and 80 personS were injured. The Police party was sorry thet 
they could not kill more pcople as ammunition were exhausted. 
One Peri Bewa, a widow, wes in the meeting. Some people 
told her to runaway and save her life. She refused to do so 
and said, When her children are being killed, she will not trun 
away. A bullet pierced into her chest and she died on the 
spot. 


Hundreds of such instances can be cited to Conclusively 
prove that the people of Orissa took active part in the freedom 
struggle. | joined the struggle in 1930 and courted imprison- 
ment. | was last detained es a security prisoner during the 
Quit India Movement. After my release, |! felt that an authentic 
record, of the struggle should be collected and preserved for 
posterity, it was felt that unless those who took part in the 
struggle are personally interviewed no record can be authentic. 
I have therefore, personally inteiviewed hearlay a thousand 
persons from all over the State. At a certain Stage ! realised 
that unless the experience of a particular frecdom fights is 
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recorded by himself and handed over to me, it can not be 
treated as a source materials, to hear from somebody and note 
down what he says is no source materials in the true eense 
of the word. I have in my possession personal writings of at 
least a thousand people, Some running to 50 or 60 pages. 
Photos of persons stilt living have been collected or of those 
who have already died. Whenever possible. There has been a 
collection of their signatures. Some of them illiterates and 
gave their thumb impressions. With the help ,of these above 
mentioned materials | have already written a History of the 
Freedom Movement in Orissa, styled as “A Handful of Salt and 
an Empire’. The history consists of 1,000 pages divided into 
two volumes. The first Volume is already published and the 
second one would come out on 6th April, 1989. This date has 
a particular significance, because Mahatma Gandhi started the 
real freedom struggle by breaking the Salt Law at 6 a.m. On 
the 6th April 1930. | joined the struggle on ‘the 10th April 
1930. 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN ORISSA 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


Prof. K. M. Patra 


ଶି wis occupied by the British during the Second 
Maratha wer. By the treaty of Deogen which was 


concluded on December 17,1803. Raghuji Bhonsla ceded to the 
East India Company “in perpetual sovereignty, the province of 
Cuttack, including the port and District of Balasore’”’, Raghuji also 
agreed to confirm certain treaties which had been concluded in 
the course of the war with his feudatories by the British Govern- 
ment. Tho feudatory states or ‘Garjets' which came under the 
control of the latter soon after the occupation of ଧUrissa were 16 
in number, and they were genrally known as Tributary Mahals of 
Orissa. Two more ‘mahals’ were added to the number in 1837. 
Thus, ihe three districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri on ‘the sea 
coast 2nd eighteen Tributary Mahals* in the hill regions to the 
west constituted the British Orissa in the 19th centuiy. The 
British laws and reguiations were not enforced in the Tributary 
Manhals, and therefore only the three districts in the Coastal region 
were under the direct administration of the British Government. 


*Tributary Maha!ls Mayurbhanj, Keojhar, Nilgiri, Dhenkana!, Angul, Daspalla, 
Taicher, Hindole, Narashinghpur, Tigiria, Baramba, Khandpara., Nayagarh, Ranpur., 
Athagarh, Banki, Boud and Athmallick. 

1. Despathes etc. of the Marquis of wellesley during his Administration in Indiz 
edited by M. Martins, Vol. Il, pp. 269—70. 
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The total area of British Orissa in the 19th century was 23,907 sq. 
miles of which 16,184 sq. miles were occupied by the Tributary 
Mahels. The present Stcte of Orissa is, of cou:ise, much larger 
than the 19th century Orissa as the Ictter did not include all the 
Oriya speaking territories within its jurisdiction In course of 
time the British conquest of Orissa brought about certain 
movements in the religious fields. The nerve centre of Orissan 
religion and culture is Lord Jagannath or the ‘Lord of the Universe’ 
He is one of the most famous deities of the Hindus. Pilgrims in 
large numbers from ali parts of India visit his femous Temple at 
Puri in all seasons. The feme of the Lord and of his Temple were 
well known to the British long before their conquest of Orissa. 
The British Government wanted to adopt a very colerant attitude 
and a specific policy towards the Temple in order to conciliate 
the Hindus who Const'tuted almost the entire population of Orissa. 
Therefore, on 3, Augurt 1803, the Marquis of Wellesley issued 
strict orders to Lt. Col. Campbell, who commanded the troops 
for the occupation of Orissa, regarding the Temple. 


Wellesley wrote to Campbell: “On your arrival at Juggernaut, 
you wil! employ every poss.ble precaution to preserve the respect 
due to the Pagoda, and to the religious prejudices of the Brahmins 
and pilgrims. You will furnish the Brahmins with such guards as 
shall afford perfect security of their persons, rites and ceremonials, 
and to the sanctity of the religious edifices, and you will strictly 
enjoin those under your command to observe your orders on thig 
important subject, with the utmost degree of accuracy and 
vigilance’’. He rather warned Campbeli: ‘““You will understand that 
no part of the property, contained in the Pagoda of Juggernaut 
or in any religious edifice, or possessed by any of the priests and 
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Brahmins, or persons of any description attached to the tempies 
or religious institutions is to be considered as prize to the army, 
All such property must be respected as being consecrated to 
religious use by the customs or prejudices of the Hindoos. No 
account is to be taken of any such property, nor is any persons to 
be allowed to enter the pagodas Or sacred building without the 
express desire of the Brahmins’. Wellesley's policy paved the 
way for a smooth conquest of the province. 


Soon after the conquest, the British authorities adopted a very 
liberal policy towards the Temple of Jagannath. They tried their 
best to maintain the Tample in the same menner as it was 
maintained during the administration of the Maratha Government 
and incurred necessary expenses for that purpose 3. The Christian 
Government did not hesitate to become the ‘Church Warden’ of a 
Hindu deity. 


Such a policy had two immediate consequences, First, the 
people of Orissa in general remained very much satisfied with the 
British authorities for their patronage of the Temple of their Lord. 
Secondly, the Christian missionaries began their vehement attack 
on the religion and cutture of the people of Orissa in general and 
the institution of Jagannath in particular, and they blamed the 
British authorities for such a liberal policy towards the Temple, 
which, they believed, encouraged idolatrous practices. However, 
the policy of the British Government remained unchanged for a 
long time because the people were rather satisfied by their policy. 
‘The people, especially the orthodox section, looked down 


2. ibid, P. 270 


3: Bengal Revenye Proceedings, No. 9 of March 11, 1844, Commissioner cf Cuttack 
to the Sadar Board of Revenue, August 26, 1843. 


upon the 
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Christian missionaries who vehemently criticised the worship 
of Jagannath. But the missionarics made sustcined efforts to 
wipe out idolatrous practices and by the end of the first half of 
the 19th century their labour was fruitful in two directions namely, 
the dissociation of the Government from the management of the 
Jagannath Temple and the conversion of Some people into 
Christianity. 


In the second half of the 19th century we find the reaction of 
the people against the preachings of the Chiristien missionaries 
and the western culture. On the ane hand, the so called enlight- 
ened section eccepted Brahmo faith which hed made much 
progress by that time in Benga! and on the other hand, an indi- 
genous cult known as ‘Mahima Dharma’ brought a large number 
of people into its fold and checked the mass conversion to 
Christianity. 


Now | shall discuss the impact of all these movements in some 
detail. 


Missionary Activities in Orissa 

It must be mentioned in the bcginning that no systematic 
work has been done on the missionary activities in Orissa. 
Source materials on the topic are scattered throughout the 
State at the different centres of their activities, and the old journals, 
newspapers, publications of the Missionary Press contain enough of 
new materials on the subject. 


The European mind was first awakened by the fearful accounts 
of the Jagannath Temple, its festivals and customs narrated by 
Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, 
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who visited Orissa in 1806. He gave a horrible picture of the 
pilgrims and their self immolation under the wheels of the Car of 
Jagannath. The teachings of Christianity to the pilgrim by distri- 
buting copies of the Bible, he believed, would remove such super- 
stitious practices, and he wanted the Government to undertake such 
measures. But such views went against the adopted policy of the 
Company's Government. |t raised a cry of indignation in England 
against the Governmen which tolerzted such things*. However, the 
missionary preachings against idolatry in generc!l and the worship of 
Jagannath in particular did not begin in Orissa until 1823. The 
Baptist Missionary Society undertook the work at Puri in right 
earnest because “a blow at Idolatry here’”’ would prove a “blow at 
the root’. They understood that Jagannath or the “‘‘Lord of the 
Universe’ drew “national reverence” from the people of India. 
“Here is the national temple whither the people tlock to worship 
from every province of India’. “Here is the Swaraga-dwata, the 
Gate of Heaven whither thousands oft pilgrims came to die, lulled to 
their last sleep by the roar of the eternal ocean’’’. Such was the 
estimate of the Lord and the Temple by the Europeans, and this 
naturally attracted the missionaries to the piace to work for their 
cherished desire to abolish idolatry. On February 12, 1822, two 
missionaries, Williem Bampton and James Peggs, arrived at Cuttack 
to begin their activities in Orissa. In July 1823, Bampton visited 
Puri during the Car Festival and from that time onwards, with 
characteristic missionary zeal, he begen his activities against idolatry. 
It was their belicf that “Juggarnaut, the great, the obscene, he 


4. J. W. Kaye, Christianity in India, P. 372. 


5. James Peygs, A History of the General Baptist Mission, P. 371. 
6. Hunter, Orissa, Vol. i, P. 84. | 
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fierce the conflict, but he must fall, and the place which knows him 


now will know him to inore for ever”, 


It was a fierce struggle indeed. The missionaries, on the one 
hand, fought against the Company's liberal policy and on the other 
hand, against the Superstitious beliefs of the people. They roused 
public opinion in England,® brought the matter before the-House of 
Commons, forced the Court of Director to revise their policy?’ and 
ultimately compelled the Company to sever the connection with the 
Temple of Jagannath!®’. In order to bring salvation to tdolatrous 
Hindus, they began to preach the Gospe!, distributed the Bible and 
other religious pamphlets, established schools etc. and finally all 
their attempts led some Hindus to embrace Christianity. Incidentally 
the first Oriya convert was a Brahmin named Gangadhar Sarangi 
(1828). Soon after the first conversion, the missionaries succeeded 
to convert more Oriyas, and they were engaged in preaching the 
Gospel in different parts of the province. The converts established 
several Christian settlements in Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Ganjam 
and Sambalpur etc. They certainly created a new socio-religious 
atmosphere and thought themselves to be superior to the Hindus. 
But the Hindus generajly hated and ridiculed them. However, 
there is no doubt that some thoughtful Hindus now began self-. 
analysis and became concious of the superstitions in their own 
religious system. Such searching enquiries in the minds of the 
Hindus are the basis of the new movements in the Hindu society. 


RC ET Te ee De TD ee ee er Orr EE 


| 7. James Peggs, A History of the General Baptist Mission, P. 146. 


8, James Peggs (/) India’s Cries to British Humanity, Lauarie, (//) Orissa, the Garden 
of Superstition and Idolatry. 


9. (ij) Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1837, Vol. |, 43, Paper No. 357 
(ij) /bid. 185C, Vol. 41, Paper No. 191, /bid, 1852, Vol. 69, Paper No. 988. ' 


10. Bengal Revenue Proceedings, No. 17, November 5, 1857, Government of Bengatto 
Board of Revenue, October 30, 1857. 
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In Orissa the new religious movements — the Brahmo Movement 
and Mahima Movement — began in the sixties of the 19th century. 


No systematic account of the Brahmo Movement in Orissa is 
available, becz use no serious research work has been undertaken 
on the topic. From the old journals sporadic references are found, 
and ! have given a brief sketch of the movement from those 


sources !!, 


The Brahmo preachers visited Orissa frequently and gave 
lectures to the people regarding their faith and organised ‘Upasana’ 
Many Bangalees were serving at that time in 


in some places. 
They readily came under 


different offices and schools in Orissa. 


the influence of the Brahmo prezechers and they formed the nucleus 


of the Brahmo movement in Orissa. Professor Haranath Bhatta- 


charya, who was working in the Cuttack College, took he initiative 
in the formation of a Brahmo Samaj in Qrissa. On July 1, 1869, 
the Utkala Brahmo Semaj was established at Cuttack. Many 
high officials serving in Cuttack and other district headquarters 
became members of the Samaj. Bhusan Chandra Bhattacharya, 
Ramnarayen Dutta, Girish Chandra Mitra, Biswanath Banerjee, 
Ram Kumar Bhattacharya etc. took enough pains to propagate 
the Brehmo ideas, Several! schools were established, books 
and journals (Utkal Subakaii, 1869, Dharmabodhini, 1874) were 
published and ‘Brahmo Mandirs’ were raised for the purpose. 
Brahmo preachers visited the Garjat States like Dhenkanal, 
Talcher, Pallahaia, Badamba etc., and they tried their best to 


bring common peoples into their forlds. Some prominent Oriyas 


like Pyari’ Mohen Acharya. Madhusudan Rao, Biswanath Kar 
gave their heart and soul for the propagation of the Brahmo 


41. The Journals are "Utkal Dipika”, Sembad Bahika, Sebaka and MNaba Sambad. 
They are available in the office of ‘Utkal Sahitya Samaj’, Cuttack. 
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cult. There is no doubt that the educated people of Orissa in 
the second half of the 19th century were much inclined to adopt 
the Brahmo faith. Unlike the Brahmos of Bengal they were 
not divided into different groups because their number was rather 
small. Though small in number, yet their movemocnt stirred the 
minds of the people in Orissa Who beceme conscious of the 
limitations of their socio-religious system. 


The ‘Mahima’ Movement 

As response to the challenge of the Christian missionaries 
„ bitter criticism of the Hindu socio-religious system, enlightened 
Indians took shelter under th2 anglicised Brahmo Movement. 
The movement was populier among the educated people in 
general. But the orthodox section and the common people had 
nothing to do with it. The ordinary Hindu longed to see the 
appearance of a saint whose utterances would be based on the 
bedrock of ‘realisation’ and whose movement, would revitalise 
the traditional Hindu society with a new religious fervour. The 
appearance of Ramakrishna Paramhansa in Bengal and Jogeshwara 
Mahima Prabhu in Orissa fulfilled such a need. 


The ‘Mahima’ movernent is essentially indigenous in character. 
A larg? number of people in Orissa became devotees of the cult. 
It also spread to the neighbouring states like Bengal, Assam and 
Andhra in course of time. The exponents of this cult never 
liked the lime light of publicity and naturally their activities were 
shrouded in obscurity for a long time. In recent years, several 
publications?” have come out on the history, philosophy and 


12. Visva-Bharati and the University cof Utkal have published works on ‘Mahima 
Dharma’; (/) Chittaranjan Das, Mahima Dharma of Orissa, Visva-Bharati, 1952. 
(ii) Satya Mahima Dharma Pratipadhak, 2 Vols. and (iif) The Philosophy of 
Alekh Patam Brahma, Utkal University. 
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teachings of the ‘Mahima Dharma’. However, a number of works 
on ‘Mahima Dharma’ are still unpublished. They are generatly 
available on palm leaf manuscript forms. The history of his 
religious movement in all its detail is yet to be compiled on a 
scientific basis. The pioneering work on this field is ‘Mahima 
Dharma of Orissa’ by Shri Chittaranjan D3s. He has removed 
certain grave errors regarding the origin and meaning of this 
movement, especiatly the error of N. N. Vasu.!3 |! shall briefly 
discuss th? history of the movement in Orissa in the 19th century. 


The early history of Mahima Goswami, like many saints, 
is shrouded in obscurity. He appears for the first time in 1826- 
at Pur! and gave up his worldly life in 1876 at Joranda (in 
the Dhenkanal District) which in now regarded as the headquarters 
of the ‘Mahima Movement’. For fifty years. Mahima Goswami 
lived as a true saint practising Yoga, other forms of austerities 
and penances. Slowly a band of devoted followers gathered 
round him. The principal site of his austerities was Mount 
Kapilas in the distr'ct of Dhenkanal. The first convert to the 
‘Mahima’ cult was Sidha Govinda Babu and Bhima Bhoi wes 
the first philosopher poet of the cult, who got the blessings of 
the Master and composed a large number of philosophical 
treatises. 


Mahima Goswami travelled throughout Qrissa and instructed 
his followers in the worship of ‘Alekh Param Btahma’. There were 
a number of ‘Siddhes’ of the cult (traditionally their number is 92), 
who preached its tenets in Orissa and in some neighbouring 
states. The hallmark ‘of this religious movement was total 
renunciation on the part of the followers who adopted ayaa 


ଇନ ନ 4 ନା ଇନ ` ଡି 


13. N. N. Vasu, The Modern Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa, 1911. 
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They were required to travel constantly, to beg not more than 
one meal from any householder, and not to stay more than 
one night in any village. They took only one principal meal 
in the day time and took nothing in the night. Even the principal 
centre of the ‘Mahima’ cult, Joranda, had no perm: nent provision 
for its maintenance. In course of time, the number of followers of 
the ‘Mahima’ cult increased considerably and they are now 
to be found not only Orissa but also in Andhra, West Bengal, 
Assam, etc. Besides the ‘sanyasis’, there are lay devotees and 
the latter constitute the bulk of ‘Mahima’ followers. 


Like Brahmos, the followers of the Mahima Dharma believed 
in the worship and adoration of “the Eternal, Unsearchable end 
immutable being who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe”. 
He is ‘Alekha’ (without description), ‘Anakar’ (without shape), 
‘Anedi’ (without end). Self-surrender to the ‘Param Brahma’ or 
‘Sunya Purusha’ is the highest goal of “the followers of the 
Mahima cult. It does not prescribe rigid asceticism but lays 
stress on disciplined habits to control body and mind. {tt does 
not recognise any distinction between caste, Creed, colour or 
any such narrow social division of human beings. {Its aim is to 
unite all on the common platform of ‘Sunya Sadhana’ or the 
worship of the ‘Void’. 


In the 19th century, the Mahima cult spread throughout 
Qrissa end common people were very much attracted towards it. 
There is no doubt that it was a powerful force to counteract. 
on the one hand,’ the movement of the Christien missionaries, 
and on the other hand, the appeals of the anglicised Brahma 
movement. Like the Ri mekrishna Mission Movement it kindlcd 
new hopes in the minds of millions of Hindus who could aspire 
to find salvation in their own traditional system. 
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EDUCATIONAL UPLIFT OF WOMEN 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ORISSA 


Dr. Atul Chandra Pradhan 


|" the early phase of the British rule, though the vast masses 
of women in Orissa were illiterate, yet female education was 


not entirely non-existent. Some Zaminders, Rajes, and aristocratic 
Karana and Khandayat* families imparted teaching primarily in three 
R’s (reading, writing and artithmatic) to their women folk by 
domestic errangements.! They were opposed to the idea of giving 
education to women in Schools or public institutions and gave 
education to women to “guard their own interests.” Women were 
not taught ‘“‘with a view to the cultivation of their minds or the 
elevation of their moral characters.” On the contrary, the Hindus 
believed that “the effect of learning to women must be 
just the reverse.’”? 


As early as 1836 the Baptist missionaries took steps to teach 
girls in their school.” By 1850 there were Some missionary schools 
in Cuttack end Balasore Where the girls received their education.* 
The girls who received education im the early missioncry schools 
were indigenous converts to Christianity and did not hail from the 
Hindu and Muslim families. The wives of early Baptist missionaries 


——— 


* Karanas are the writer caste of Orissa like the Kayasthas of Bengal and North India, 
#handayats are the peasent militia caste of Orissa. 
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primarily concerned themselves with giving education to the native 
Christians women. In 1834 Mrs. Laecy, the wife of a missionary 
wrote to a female friend: “There never was such a hopeful field of 
labour for a missionary’s wife as now. among the native female 
Chiistians and their children. The women are all learning to read 
as well as the children and some of each (Sic) read and understand 
the New Testament very well indeed. One of the femals scholars 
is about fifty years of age and She is nearly ready to be put into the 
Testament Class.” The non-Christian “‘‘natives’”’ at Cuttack were 
prejudiced against the missionaries and the missionary ladies found 
it ‘“‘almost impossible’, writes Mis. Sutton, “to obtain girls of 
respectable character,’’ for the purpose of giving instruction.® 


In course of time the missionaries established more schools 
and orphanages (Schools for destitute girls} for the girls and 
continued to run those schools with the Government's financial 
assistance. The missionaries established schools and orphanages in 
Cuttack, Pipli, Jaleswar and Balasore. tin 1871-72, in the 
orphanage of Cuttack there were 465 girls under instruction;” in 
the orphanage of Pipli there were 176 girls under instruction.’ As 
the higher class natives were reluctant to send their girls to 
public schools, a missionary lady, named Mrs. Smith formed a 
Zenana association at Balasore in April 1869 to impart instruction to 
the ladies at their homes. By 1871-72 Mrs. Smith and her assistants 
were able to visit fifty families in Balasore and impart instructions to 
their ladies’ Mrs. Smith algo appointed a native Christian women 
as a zenana teacher in Bhadrak.!° 


There was reluctance among the respectable natives Hindu 
as well as Muslim—to send their girls to the special g'rl's school, 
run by the Christian missionaries for the fear of contamination, both 
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mental and moral”’.” The missionary girls, Schools were attended 
mostly by the Christian Girls and Girls of lower social statue. 
This fact is substantiated by the following two tables (given in 
General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1874-75), 
showing the social position and religion of 834 girls under 
instruction in the special girls’ schools, most of which were run by 
the missionaries. 
TABLE No. | 


Social Status 


Districts Upper Middle Lower Of unknown 


Class Classes Classes percentage 
Cuttack କି 49 22 362 
Puri i 92 
Balasore ହି 130 93 86 
Total ... 179 115 540 
TABLE No. !I 
Religion 
District Christian Hindu Mussalman Tota! 
Cuttack 399 30 4 433 
Puri 92 ଝି 92 
Balasore 111 177 21 309 
Total .. 602 207 25 834 
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As the above Table No. li indicates, most of the Hindu girls 
under instruction in the special missionary girl’s schools belonged 
to ‘the Balasore district. There were two reasons which would 
account for the greater inclination of the Hindu girls in the Balasore 
district for receiving educaticn in the special missionary girl‘s 
schools. One was the ‘initietive, taken by the Zenana Association 
of Mrs. Smith; in 1874-75 in Balasore there were 111 Hindu Girls 
under the Zenana teaching. Secondly, most of the Hindu girls 
under instruction in Balasore belonged to the Bengali families (who 
were more progressive in respect of female education than the 
Oriyas). 


The Oriyas preferred sending their gitls to the Pathsalas 
(indigenous schools run by the gurus) and mixed common schools 
(meant for boys as well as girls) instead ‘of sending them to the 
missionary girl‘s schools. The preference for the Pathsalas was 
due to the fact that they were “institutions of the country and 
people": In 1875-76, the Joint Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division, 
pointed out: “It is my firm belief that the education of girls can be 
carried ‘forward by means of the Pathsalas to a degree hitherto. 
unapproached simply because it will not be a new thing to people 
who are extremely suspicious of all kinds of innovations’... He gave 
a proposal to the District Magistrates “for. rewarding. gurus in 
proportion to the number of girls they teach”. The same year :it 
was noticed that as compared with the previous ye2zr, the attendance 
in the girl’s schools had fallen from 834 to 714 and the attendance 
of girls in the Pathsa/as had increased from 114 to 23613, The 
attendance of girls in the mixed common schools went on increasing 
remarkably year after yeer In 1881-82, the attendance of girls 
in the mixed common schools rose from 929 to 1,623, as compared 
with the previous year, 
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As the Hindus did not like to send their girls to the missionary 
girl’s schools, from the late sixties of the nineteenth Century, some 
Hindu gentlemen in the towns endeavoured to establish schools 
for their girls. According to General Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for 1871-72, there was a girl's schools in the Balasore 
town, Which was entirely managed by the Hindu gentlemen, having 
a strength of 38 girls’. In 1869 some Bengali gentlemen of 
Cuttack town ectarted a Hindu girls school in the Balu Bazar 
residence of Abinash Chandra Chattopadhyaya. For many years 
Ramadas Chakravarty, the Headmaster of the Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School remained the Secretary of this school. This school was 
named as the Ravenshaw Hindu Girl's School in 1873. This 
school was annually holding a prize-giving ceremony under the 
Presidentship of the Commissioner of the Orissa Division. Probably 
the first prize giving ceremony was held on 12th November 1871 
under the Presidentship of the Commissioner T. E. Ravenshaw. In 
his speech on this occasion, Ravenshaw stressed the importance 
of female education. He held that the purpose of female education 
was not to teach the girls European manners but to make them 
good mothers and efficient house-wives and enable them to 
maintain family accounts. He regretted that the Oriyas were 
lagging behind the Bengalis in respect of female education’. fn 
fact, for many years to come majority of the small strength of this 
school were Bengalis. The table, given below, would show the 
strength of this school from year to year and the ratios of Bengalis 
and Oriyas. 


- Year Oriya _ Bengalis Others Total 
187୨୩ ୬ 10 I 12 
1881 4 20 1 25 


1884 15 30 45 
( 17 from Bengal proper and 13 Domiciled Bengalis ) 
(Tabulated from Utkal Dipika) 
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Both Oriya and Bengali were being taught in this school. 
Though initially the Bengali gentlemen Were running this school by 
paying monthly subscriptions, yet afterwards it received grants from 
the Government and donations from eminent persons of Orissa such 
as the Maharaja of Keonjhar, Raja of Hindol, the Rani of Talcher, 
Raja Shyemananda De and Baikunthanath De (the Zamindars of 
Balasore), Choudhury Kruttibas Das, Pranakrushna Roy, Baidyanath 
Pandit, Beharilal Pandit and Haji Abdul Rahman Musa. Early in 
1883, the Hindu girls ‘ school was shifted from the rented building 
to its own pucca building, Constructed by the donations of the 
persons, mentioned above.” In 1884, the status of the school 
was raised from the primary schoot to the midd!e vernacular school!®. 
The Maharaja of Keonjher who had contributed Rs. 500 towards 
the construction of the school building endowed the school with a 
further sum of Rs. 3,000, the interest accruing from which was to 
be utilised for giving scholarships to the meritorious girls- In 1884 
two students of this school—Nishamani Dasi (the daughter of 
Nandctkishor Das, Assistant Superintendent, Tributary Mahals and 
Pl. Assistant to the Commissioner) cnd Basanti Bai were awarded 
scholarships on the basis of their performance in the Primery scholer- 
ship examination!?. 


In 1887 the Ravenshaw Hindu Girl’s Schco! was rated by the 
Inspector of Schools as an ideal! girl's schoo! in Orissa Division. The 
girls of aristocratic and well-to-do families of Cuttack town were 
reuding in this school. Reba Roy, an ex-student of this school 
later became the editor of a Oriya Journal, called Asha. Basanti 
Mazumdar, another ex-student of this school was contributing 
articles to this journal?®, 


Even though the Ravenshaw Hindu Gil's School was the 
best of its kind in Orissa, yet there wes no significant rise in the 
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strength of this school for a number of years. The table below 
shows the strength of this school in different years since its 
inception. 


Year The number of girls 
under instruction 


1871 ଜି 12 


1881 ଶା 25 
1882 45 
1883 40 
1884 ଛି 45 
1887 60 
1895 . 84 


(Tabulated from Utkal Dipika) 

In 1896 the strength of the Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School 
fell to 54 because of the introduction cf tuition fees by the’ order 
of the Director of Public Instruction®!. 

Besides the general factors such as the sociel prejudice against 
the female education and the practice of the ecrly merriege of girls, 
the important cause of stunted and slow growth of the Ravenshaw 
Hindu Girls’ School was the lack of settled “ Oriya 
families in the Cuttack town. Those who served in the town: left 
their families in the villeges?. ‘However enlightened he might be, 
an Oriya gentlemen dared not, for fear of excommunication, take 
his daughter to live with him in the town of Cuttack; ‘they were 
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therefore-left behind in the country ‘to .be brought up by their 
uneducated mothers’. - But as the time went on some educated 
People started giving education to their daughters by bringing 
them tothe towns. In the mid-seventies a Brehmin teacher of the 
Cuttack Medical School set en exemple in this regerd*, 


Qn the model of the Ravenshaw Hindu G'ris' Schoot, more 
and more girls’ schools were opened in other places like Balasore, 
Bhadrzk and Puri. In 1885 some people sterted a girls’ school 
at Bhadrak. To this school donations were given by Swarnamayi 
Roy of Kaupur, Radhamani’- Ray and : Alhadini Desi of Adaropiya®, 
There was a Hindu Girls’ Schoolin the Puri town as reported in 
Utkal Dipika on 19 May 1900. 


The missionaries not only initiated..but also carried . on the 
‘movement in favour of female education with considerable zeal and 
earnestness. It-may be, noted:that progress.of female education, in 
the Balasore district in the. second half of‘ the nineteenth century 
.-was ‘mainly -due to the .exertions of two female missionaries— Mrs. 
Smith and.Miss Ida Philips.. Because of their efforts, Balasore district 
‘could surpass Cuttack and Puri districts in respect of the female edu- 
:cation. The missionary schools were’ better organised than the Hindu 
girls" schools.and teught the girls up to a higher standard than the 
‘latter. As pointed out in General.Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for 1880-87, “Christian girls’ schools are, as a rule, more 
efficient than those for Hindu’ girls; being ‘composed for the most 
.part of pupils who temain under ‘instiuction to a later age end who 
: have: also the advantage ;0f a good:;.boarding system’. - It is 
“interesting to note.that in an’ issue of Utkal Dipika, dated the. 13th 
June:: 1885, Shrimati:Sushila, a student of the Mission Girls’ School 
of Cuttack. wrote:a-poen, titled “A Girls Cries!’, in which she made 
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a fervent appeal to the girls and their parents to promote the 
spread of education among women. She wrote: 


On girls, be mindful in studies; 

Endow yourselves with the ornaments of knowledge, 
There is no wealth So precious as learning; 

Such is the view of the wise and experienced people. 


ଧୁ ୨୧ ଏ ଓ ୨ 


Oh parents, hear my appeal! 

Send your daughters to the Schools 

Get rid of superstitious notions 

And make up minds to ediicate your girls. 


Some educated natives tried to popularize female education by 
holding meetings and writing letters and articles in the journals. 
In Khurda, Lala Fakir Charan Roy, the teacher of Orada Schoo! and 
his student Shyam Sundar Raj Dalabehera organised a meeting in 
‘the Orada School on 23 October, 1882 1o discuss the ways of 
spreading female education. This meeting which wes attended by 
twenty people resolved that the Government officials, particularly 
-the officials in education department, should urge the people to 
-give education to girls’. In a letter dated 18 December 1882, to 
Utkal Dipika, Lala Fakir Charan Roy pointed out that in his area 
‘Antaryami Puttnayak, the Sub-Inspector of Schools was persuading 
the people to send their girls to the schools™®. .On 12 November 
1882, a citizen of Cuttack wrote an anonymous tetter to Utkal 
Dipika, stressing the importance of female education. He wrote: 
If you want to raise the country and if you want to give education 
to your children, you should give attention to the uplift and 
education of the women in country. ..... ..We hope the educated 
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Oriya youths will try their utmost to give education to thelr 
daughters, sisters and wives”. In the eighties of the nineteenth 
century, Radhanath Rai and Madhusudan Das started taking 
interest in the spread of female education. As the Joint Inspector 
of Schools, Radhanath Rai Sought to spread education among girls 
by the establishment of schools for girls. Madhusudan Das 
associated with the management of the Ravenshaw Hindu Girls‘ 
School. 


Some educated women like Reba Roy and Patamahadevi 
Kanakarmanjari (the Rani of Khallikote) championed the educational 
and general uplift of women Kanakamanjari wrote a primer for the 
girls, titled Balika Patha. This book contained episodes from 
Ramayana and Mahabharat and instructions regarding the duties of 
an ideal house-wife. This book was highly appreciated by Radhanath 
Rai®®, 


In spite of the social prejudices against the female education, 
the number of girls receiving instruction went on increasing year 
after year. The girls, Schools Were of various types, such as grants- 
in-aid, primary fund, municipal and unaided. Most of the grants- 
in-aid schools were under the missionary management. In 1884-85, 
in the Orissa Division there were 59 girls, schools, of them, 25 were 
grants-in-aid, 18 were primary fund, 4 were municipal and 12 were 
unaided schools?! Many girls received instruction in boys schools. 
While sometimes there were fluctuations in the number of girls’ 
schools and the number of girls under instruction in those schools, 
the number of girl students in the mixed common Schools went on 
increasing without any fluctuation. The two tables below would 
indicate the yearwise numbers of girls, schools and girls under 
instruction in the girls, schools as wel! as mixed common Schools. 
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TABLE | 
(Tabulated from annual reports on public‘instruction in Bengal) 
Year No. of girls? schools No. of girls under 
instruction in girls’ 
schools 
(1) (2) (3) 

1871-72 : 8 1,024 
1872-73 10 Not available 
1874-75 କି 12 967 
1875-76 8 970 
1879-80 .. Not available 821 
1880-81 31 883 
1881-82 I 33 823 
1882-83 36 953 
1883-84 . 32. 887 
1884-85 ଛି 59 1,421 
1885-86 : .. 75 1,780 
1886-87 81 2,045 
1887-88 . 88 2,176 
1891-92 In 95 2 479 
1892-93 po 125 2,993 
1893-94 I" 102 2,551 
1894-95 108 2,740 
1895-96 a 105. 2,642 
‘1896-97 oo 123 3,172 
1897-98 ର 117 - 3,081 
1898-99 a 117: 3,099. 


(In 1893-94 there was a ‘great fall inthe number of girls” 
school as well as the total number of girls ‘under instruction in‘them:. 
due to the reduction of educational expenditure by:Local Boards-ift 
Jajpur and Kendrapara Subdivisions)??. -- 
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TABLE II 


(Tabulated from annual reports on public instruction in Bengal) 


Year No. of girls in the mixed 
common schools 


(1) (2) 
1880-81 ଗଛ 929 
1881-82 କା 1,623 
1882-83 ର 2,147 
1883-84 2,398 
1884-85 ୫ Not available 
1885-86 5 Not available 
1886-87 2,962 
1887-88 3,168 


The rate of growth of female education, as compared with that 
of male education was much slower. Utkal Dipika observed in its 
issue of 17 November 1883: ‘In Orissa the number of boys under 
instruction was rising every year by thousands, but female education 
has remained stagnant3’’"’. As compared with the Moghulbandi 
districts, the rate of growth of female education in the tributary 
mahals of Orissa (i. e. princely states) was abysmally low. It was 
thus pointed out in General Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for 1897-98:“In the Orissa tributary Mahals female education 
can’ scarcely. be said to have “commenced”, The table below 
shows the ‘percentage of girls under instruction in total number of 
girls of school going age in.the Orissa Division as well as Tributary 
Mahals at the end. of the. nineteenth century. 
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TABLE’ 
1891-92 1896-97 
Oe I CE Aur 
Division Total female Percentage Total female Percentage 
scholats in of column (2} scholars in of column (4) 
public to the female public to the female 
institutions population of institutions population of 
school-going school-going 
age (Census age (Census 
of 1891) of 1891) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Orissa .. 5,447 1:8 6,720 21 
Division 
Tributary .. 483 0:3 602 0:5 
Manhals 


The education of most of the girls under instruction remained 
confined to the lower primary stage because of the want of teach- 
ing facilities and early marraige of the gir's. Few girls passed 
the Upper Still girls passed 
Middle Vernacular standard examination. The number of girls who 
passed the Middle English standard in the nineteenth century 
was negligible. According to official report, in 1874-75, out of 
967 girls under instruction only one was in a Middle English 
School.’ As reported in Utkal Dipika, for the first time, in 1893-94 
a girl, named Lily Bakuly Praharaj, belonging to the Female 
Orphanage of Cuttack, passed the M. E. Scholarship Examination.” 
There was no High English School for the girls in the nineteenth 
century Orissa. As it eppezars, no Oriya girl passed Matriculation 
during the nineteenth century. The table given below shows the 
number of girls schools of various standard and their strength in the 
Orissa Division as well as Tributary Mahals in 1899. 


Primary standard. fewer 
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Number of Girls' Schools and their Pupils in 1899°® 


Middle 
H. £. M. E. Vernecular 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Orissa 5 309 
Division 
Tributary .. 
Mahals 
Upper Lower 
Primary Primary Total 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
7 322 105 2,468 117 3,099 
3 131 6 115 9 246 


Female education grew at a slow pace throughout the 
nineteenth century due to the lingering social prejudice against it. 
It was believed that education of women brought misfortunes to the 
family. Fakirmohan Senapati, the famous Oriya novelist of the 
nineteenth century has reflected this superstitious belief in his short 
story, titled “‘Revati‘’. ‘‘Revati is the story of a girl, named Revati, 
whose parents death, caused by epidemic, was attributed by her 
grand mother to her education by a private tutor at home. It was 
believed that ‘‘widowhood is the inevitable lot of educated girls.” 
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People did not consider education necessary for meking women 
ideal house wives and mothers. On the contrary, theve was an 
impression even in well-informed quarters that ‘education has a 
tendency to make girls independent of their lawful guardians and 
less observant of established customs and domestic duties’’.“ This 
impression is reflected in the poem, ‘A girl's Cries’ composed by 
Sushila, already cited above : 


There are people in our country 

Who question the utility of education for Women 

And say : “Women's lives become worthy 

If they can discharge their family duties ; 

If educated, they shall not go to Kutcheries for service, 
But will wander in the streets with dislevelled hairs 
Such are the views of those 

Who do not comprehend the merits of female education. 


The advocates of female education, therefore, tried to convince 
how education was necessary for a woman to become an ideal 
housewife. in his presidential speech in the prize distribution 
ceremony of the Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School, held in April 
1896, R. C. Dutt, the Commissioner observed: “Some people 
say that education is not essential for women. But experience 
shows educated women are better than their uneducated counter- 
parts in many ways. Even by having a little education, the 
women can keep their domestic accounts, teach their children, 
write letters to the dear and near ones, convey their difficulties 
to the elders and spend their leisure hours by reading scriptures 
like Ramayana and Mahabharat ““! The same point was also 
emphasised by Janakinath Bose, the domiciled Bengali lawyer in 
this ceremoney*?. 
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The advocates of female education tacked courage of 
conviction and determination for the cause, while the opponents 
of female education were very staunch in their denunciation of 
female education. As Raghunath Mishra, a gentleman of Ersama 
pointed out in his [etter (dated ist March 1887) to the Utkael 
Dipika : “Now-a-days female education is being talked about 
everywhere. Some are writing essays on female education ; some 
are delivering talks on it; some are establishing girls’ echools; 
some are seeking to improve condition of women. But there are 
many people in Orissa who can cross swords over the female 
education. For them “female education” is a denunciatory 
proposition, Efforts made for the Spread of female education 
were inadequate. Krushna Prasad Chowdhury thus wrote in his 
letter (dated 21st August 1900) to Utkal Dipika, “It wlll be no 
exaggeration to say that no efforts are being mede for the spread 
of female education. In Some pleces some primary and middle 
schools have been established. Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School 
is the best of them. But its financial position is not good ““. 
We get the information from Krushna Prasad Chowdhury’s another 
letter to Utkal Dipika (dated 13th October 1900) that for the 
last three/four years at the end of the Nineteenth Century no 
gentlemen came forward to donate prizes for the prize giving 
ceremony of the Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School. Early marriages 
of the girls and discontinuation of education after marriage posed 
hindrances to the education of women. Of course many Karana 
and Khandayat families kept their girls unmarried to an advanced 
age in the Cuttack district, and thus offered “a promising field 
for the diffusion of an efficient system of ‘female educa‘ion ““*, 
But these castes (Karana and Khandayat) had their prejudice in 
respect of sending their grown-up girls to the public schools. By 
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1884-85, in the Jajpur thana of Cuttack district, grown-up girls 
were reading in two girls’ Schools, having respectable Hindu 
ladies as teachers“, 


The people of Orissa in the Nineteenth Century could not 
think of giving education to women for enabling them to hold 
remunerative jobs like teaching. For most people the women, 
educated or uneducated, were meant to be only housewives. As 
a result there was a want of female teachers, which was also a 


great hinderance to the spread of female education’. 


In the urban areas there was want of girls in the girls’ schools 
due to the fact that those who held Government jobs in thetowns 
left their families in the villeges, because social custom demanded 
that one should not stay with his wife at a place, remote from his 
native village. The absence of mobility for women hampered 
the growth of female cduceation in the urban areas. 


There was no initiative from the Government’s side to open 
schools for girls. The Government followed the policy of providnig 
grants to the schools, started through privéete initictive.e Sometimes 
girls’ schools had to be closed for failure to get Government grants. 
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FEUDATORY STATES OF ORISSA 
AND THE BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS 
THEM (1803—1857) : A REVIEW 


Dr. Jagannath Patnaik 
qe Feudatory States of Orissa were 30 in number although in 
most of the records we find a list of 26 only. Alphabetically 
arranged those 26 States were Angul, Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Banki, Baramba, Baud, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Hindol, Kalahandi, Keonjhar. Khandapara, Mayurbhanj, Narasingh- 
pur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, PallLahera, Patna, Rairakhol, Ranpui, 
Sonepur, Talcher and Tigiria. Four other States, possessing all 
the characteristics of a Feudatory State at the time of the British 
occupation of Orissa in 1803, finding no place in the list were 
Khurda, Kanika, Kujang and Sambalpur. Of those first three were 
not enlisted plausibly beccuse all those were forfeited to the 
British Government hardly one year after the establishment of 
their rule in Orissa. Sambalpur was not shown one as such 
evidently because it had become a regular district of the British 
Government in 1905 when the States known till then es the 
Gadjats or Tributaiy Mahals were given feudatory status and 
came to be known as the Feudatory States of Orissa. Of course 
it was only on October 27, 1894 that the Sanads were given to 
the ruiing Chiefs declaring the Gadjats or Tributary Wahals as 
States. 
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In view of the location and administrative convenience, the 
Feudatory States were grouped under three categories namely 
Central Provinces States, Chhotnagpur States and Cuttack States. 
The former two group of States were also called as Sambalpur 
group of States. Similarly Cuttack States were variously known 
as Tributary Mahals or Orissa Tributary Stetes. However, of all 
those States Bamra, Kalahandi, Patna, Rairakhol and Sonepur 
were known as Central Provinces Stetes, Bonai and Gangpur as 
Chhotnagpur Mahals or Chhotnagpur Stetes and the remaining 
nineteen were called Cuttack States. Since Cuttack remained 
as the Capital of Orissa from 1031 A. D. under different regimes, 
the States adjacent to it were called Cuttack States. 


The history of the Feudetory States of Orissa can be traced 
beck tothe 8th Century A. D. when the Bhauma Kares (776 A. D. 
to 930 A. D,) were the paramount sovereigns, elthough, stirling 
writes “The tenure of the Feudal lords of Orissa reaches back to 
remote entiquity’’!. Under the Bhauma Karas there were a number 
of vassal States, called the Mandal States and all those were the 
mountainous principalities created to check the aggressive designs 
of the Samavamsis who had already established their stronghold 
in South Kosale?. The Chiefs of those principalities having 
acknowtedged the paremountcy of the Bhauma Karas were assi- 
gned the duties of protecting the paramounts dominion from 
foreign invasion, from the ettacks of neighbouring powers and 
from the incursions and devastetions of the savege inhabitants, 
robbers and wild beasts of the interior’. For effective performance 


1. A Stirling, An Account of Orissa proper or Cuttack (London, 1822, Reprint Cal- 
cutta 1904), P. 51. 


2. Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. Xv!, P. 19 
3. Extracts from the Fifth Report, Vol. 1, P. 148 
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or their duty, they were posted all around and along the frontiers 
of the paramount's domain. Further they were to render military 
assistance to the sovereign by supplying a certain contingent of 
troops as end when required”, Each of the military chiefs held 
fief or Jagir on militery tenure. Futher he wes to pay the sove- 
reign power a nominal quitrent or tribute in cash or kind &sa 
mark of submission and enjoy a sort of independence. This 
status the Feudatory Chiefs continued to enjoy When Imperial 
Gangas (1211-1435 A. D.), the Gajapatis (1435-1568), Afgans 
(1568-1576 A.D.), Mughals (1576-1707), Naib Nezims (1707-1751), 
the Marathas (1751-1803) and finally the British (1803-1948) 
were their lord Paramount successively. None of those sove- 
reign powers had generally interfered with their intcrnal autonomy. 
Nominal independence thus guaranteed, the Chiefs did all that 
they pleased inside their territory as long as they paid their annua! 
tributes’. Of course if the paramount powers demanded nominal 
submission of the Chiefs, evidently it was because of the inacces- 
sibility of their principalities. In fact, except the regular passes, 
other places were inaccessible to the beasts of burden, What to 
speak of human beings. 


Under all the sovereign powers, the Feudatory States under 
the British played eventful roles in the heritage of Orissan history. 
In fact all the currents and cross cuments of the events were found 
to have flown mostly during the tenure of the East India Company. 
All such States too took a definite political shape and status during 
this period. The palicy that they adopted was also somewhat 
different from those of the pest sovereigns although Mey kept the 


4. W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, PP. 101- 103 


5. John Campbell, Personal Narrative of thirteen years of service among the wild 
Tribes of Khondistan (London, 1964) PP. 12-13. 
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broad principles in tact. Hence an attempt is made in th.s paper 
to present a review of the policy of the British towards the 
Feudatory States which forms a landmark in Orissan history. 


The British authorities were found to have adopted a sort of 
liberal and conciliatory policy towards the Feudatory States all 
through their tenure in Orissa. Even they followed this policy 
before their occupation of Orissa And behind it worked the 
master mind of the Governor General Marquess Wellesley. A 
master strategist that he wes, Wellesley was prudent enough to 
proceed cautiously and unostensibly for the occupation of Orissa. 
His plan wes to accupy Orissa with the minimum resistance and 
the least shedding of blood. Hence he wanted to handle the 
Feudatory Chiefs of Orissa with utmost care and caution. He 
wanted to keep them in good humour. And this he wanted for 
the reasons more than one. He could see that the Feudatory 
Chiefs were the tributaries of the Marathas with whom the British 
were to fight in Orissa. Furthermore he knew that the Marathas 
Were still in the meridian of their power and the British were yet 
to establish themselves firmly in their newly founded dominions. 
But the most important fector which prompted Wellesley to pay 
special attention to the Feudatory States were the vestness of the 
area they occupied and their profound strategic importance. 
Constituting nearly half of the present States of Orissa those 
States covered an area of about 28,444 square miles and extended 
over 170 miles from North to South and 200 miles from East to 
West. Strategically those were also.of great importance. Largely 
on them, depended the very safety and security of Orissa. That 
was because in these States were located all the gateways to 
Orissa. [In the west was found Barmu! pass situated in the State 


6. Administrative Report (Feudatory States), 1922, P.27. 
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of Daspalla. Lying between two lofty mountains standing almost 
perpendicular to each other, it was a pass of two hundred yards 
wide through which the only road to Orissa passed from its 
western side. Assessing its defensive position, T. Molitoe of the 
18th Century has compared it with the pass of Thermopylee!’. 
Similarly in the north lay, another gateway, the Khonta Ghat in 
the State of Mayurbhanj. “‘Itis a narrow pass or defile’’, writes 
J. Melville, the British Commissioner “through a wild tract of 
Jungle teiritory es Mayurbhanj through which passed the only 
oad from Benga! to Cutteck fiom time immemorial’, In fact to 
close those two gates was to keep one’s position secure in Orissa. 
Furthermore the Feudatory states being situated in the frontiers of 
Orissa stood as sentinels and guarded the very borders of Orissa. 
Of those, mention may be made of Keonjhar in the north, Mayurbhan} 
on the north-east, the States of Sembalpur and Patna in the West. 
Among them Mayurbhanj held the key position. It was observed 
in 1768 A.D. by the erstwhile Governor of Bengal, Vansittert that 
“Mayurbhanj Wes in the nature of a buffer state between the 
Maratha tenitory and the East-India Company”. So it was 
apprehended that the Marathas with the help of the border Chief- 
tains might create problems for the British force. Weighing these 
facts Lord Wellesley earnestly wanted to win over the Co-operation 
of the Feudatory Chiefs so that the cause of the Marathas would 
become weak. So highlighting the need of their co-operation, he 
wrote on August 3, 1803, to Colonel Campbell, the British 


7. Early European Travellers in Nagpur Territories, Reprint (Nagpur, 1936), P. 24 


8. Board proceeding (Revenue Orissa State Archives Acc. No. 8)J. Me jvitle to Governor 
General in Council May 20,1807. 


9. Quoted in Laeequddin‘s Census Report of Mayurbhanj P. 19, Vanslstart to verelest, 
August 3, 1768. 
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commander incharge of the British occupation of 
Orissa, thus “Considerable tracts of country contiguous 
to that province are also possessed by Chieftains who 
acknowledge no superior authority.. ..with those who may 
possess means of embarassing your progress, it may be advisable 
to negotiate engagements on terms favourable to their interests 
without requiring their absolute submission to the British 
authority. Furthermore both Campbell and Melville were 
specially instructed to flatter the interests of those Feudatory Chiefs 
who might clog their operation and to pay handsome donations or 
financial compensation of Orissa!!, In this regard the British 
authorities considered the co-operation of Rani Sumitra Dei 
(1776—1810) of Mayurbhanj of profound importance. Of course 
while a tributory to the Marathas still, the Chief of Mayurbhanj had 
been a tenant of the East India Company since 1782 by virtue of 
enjoying the Zamindari of Nayabasaan, a British possession’? But 
Sumitra Dei lost it as she fell into arreaests to the tune of Rupees 
1,600 due to failure of crops. Hence to flatter her, Rani Sumitra 
Dei was restored to the possession of Nayabasan zamindari in 
1801 and her arrears were suspended”. Wellesiey also issued 
another instruction to Ernest, the Judge and Magistrate of Midnapur 
to maintain freindly relationship with Chieftains and Zamindars 
adjacent to Company's territory in the North. Accordingly by a 
proclamation he offered protection of the East India Company to 
all such Zamindars who might choose to become its subjects’, 


10. Wellesley’s Transactions, London, 1805, P. 222 


11. Quoted in B. C. Roy’s Orissa under Matathas, P. 108, Government to Melville and 
Campbell, September 3, 1809. 


12. W. W. Hunter, Orissa, Vol, tl, P. 112. 
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Thus on the eve of the British occupation, the British authort- 
ties by adopting appeasement policy and psychotherapic treatment 
could win the loyalty of a large number of Feudatory Chiefs of 
Orissa. 


Even during the occupation, Colonel Harcourt, the British 
commander appointed in plece of Campbell, tried to keep the 
Feudatory Chiefs in good humour by giving them financial donation. 


Mention may be made of the Chief of Khurda, Mukinda Dev. Il. 
During the conquest of Orissa the British troops faced some 
difficulties in the transportation of their stores and provisions by 
land. {It was found that four-fifth of the roads through which the 
British troops would pass were owned by Khurda Chief. In that 
case there was possibility of the Marathas forming a sort of secret 
alliance with the Raja. Hence he offered a sum of one lakh of 
rupees to Khurda Raja for rendering every assistance to the British 
and sending 3,000 fighting men to co-operate with the British in 
their mission. The Raja too complied with the offer!’. 


This policy of appeasement and psychotherapic treatment 
worked so admirably well during the occupation of Orissa that 
Governor Genera! in his report of September 25, 1803 to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors stated “‘several of the 
Chieftains, the Tributaries to the Marathas Government desire to 
place themselves under the protection of the British Government 


“16 It was indeed by an astute 


and to co-operate with British force 
policy of diplomacy and blackmaeiling that the British could keep 


them in good humour so much so when the Marathas tried to lure 
15. Quoted in B. C. Roy's Orissa under the Marathas, P. 113, Melville to Government, 


October 3, 1803. 
16. Wellesley’s Despatches, Sidney J. Owen (Edited) London, 1877 P. 354. 
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them back by promising exemption of one year’s tribute if they 
would help in preventing the British, they did not respond. Even 
Major Forbes who was incharge of the British troops in the 
Western Frontier has reported that the British detachment in its 
marches was provided with all sorts of provisions by the Feudatory 
Chiefs!”. Even in the Western Frontiers, the Vakils from the States 
namely Baud, Ramgarh and Bonai met Major Forbes, offering to 
submit themselves to the British Government and soliciting their 
protection. 


After the conquest of Orissa, the British authorities decided 
to exchange engcgements with the Feudatoty Chiefs for the same 
strategic consideration. Further more these engagements were 
required not because és the commander Harcourt and Melville 
reported to Major General Wellesley of ensuring their allegiance or 
obedience but that we considered the measures as a guard against 
the future misunderstanding on both sides !8, 


These engagements were executed with the States in different 
instalments from November 22, 1803 to 1829. The provisions of 
the engagements executed by the Rajas in favour of the East India 
Company were made deliberately lenient for the same Cconsidera- 
tions. But at the same time the British authorities were quite 
conscious of their own interests for meking their rule one of smooth 
sailing. This can be known from a few provisions of the engage- 
ment sush as (a) the Rajas were to acknowledge perpetual! friend- 
Ship end loyalty to the East India Company (b) they were to pay 
stipulated tribute annually and punctually to the Government 
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(c) they were to immediately send a contingent of forces of their own 
to assist the forces of the Government for bringing an unruly or 
rebellious Raja or any other person to submission. In return the 
Commissioners on behalf of the East India Company granted 
Qubulnamah or counter engagements promising to meet any just 
representation and comc¢laints made to the Government by the Rajas 
who would be loyal and obedient to them. The agreements 
executed by the East India Compeny with Sambalpur Group of 
States were still more lenient than the ones signed with Orissa 
Tributary Mahals. The Rajas of those States were given greater 
status. They were also shown greater leniency in respect of 
tributes. Plausibly thst was because the Marathas still constituted 
a powerful force in those regions. And again those States were 
of greater strategic importance and were situated near to Nagpur, 
the seat of the Bhonsle Marathas. 


Furthermore the British Government generally promised not to 
interfere in respect of the interna! arrangement of the territories of 
the feudatory States. The tribute that they fixed was very much 
light. The reason behind these measures appear to be an effort that 
they made to conciliate the hill Chiefs. In this connection 
Hunter's remark is self explanatory. He writes “when we became 
possessors of the country we found that if were to live in peace 
with the hill Chiefs, we must tax them very lightly’.!” Behind this 
concilictory policy there might be yet another external factor. {It 
was by then that the possibility of the Napoleoric invasion of India 
was looming large. In such a situation they wanted to make use 
of the Chiefs as the most convenient instrument to check the 
internal disturbances end external invasions. In this background 
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the East India Company evolved a policy Which was epigrammati- 
cally described as the ‘Ring Fence system’. Its fundamental idea 
wes to defend the frontier of the Stats at its expense in order to 
protect the British territories from external atteck. 


And that was not all. The British edministrative relation with 
the Feudatory States was also marked by a liberal and conciliatory 
policy. British laws and regulations were not introduced into the 
States and the Feudatory Chiefs were left fiee to rule eccording to 
their own administrative system. Of course such an arrangement 
they made on the consideration of expediency. 


The first consideration was one of edministrative expediency. 
The Feudatory States were an inaccessible Jungle country and 
mountainous regions. Most of the inhabitants were a rude, rustic 
and uncivilised race. So the British authorities realised that it 
would be extremely difficult to executc the processes of their courts 
of judicature or to enforce orders of public functionaries.” Thug 
the exemption of the States from the operation of the British Civil 
and Criminal laws was founded not on any claims of the Rajas to 
exercise independent authority but “it originated’ cs the Goveinment 
order of February 10, 1814 stated “entirely from the opinion which 
entertained of the uncivilised mannets of the Zemindars and of the 
inhabitants of those pleces combined with the nature of the county 
which was supposed to consist of the most parts of hills and 
Jungles.’?! Yet the administrative expediency was not the sole 
consideration. 


The political expediency too warranted the British authorities in 
adopting the liberal policy. Orissa was just conquered and the 
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Maratha power had not been fully crippled then. Geographicaliy 
the Feudatory States were so placed that had they so desired, they 
could have troubled the British. To them, those States appeared 
like sentinels that guarded and defended the frontiers particularly 
from the attacks of the Marathas. Furtherniore the British were 
busy ‘by this time in consolidating their possessions in other parts 
of the country. So they felt it desirable to leave the Feudatory 
States in the hands of their respective Rajas as much as possible so 
that they could be free to defend their possessions®®. Moreover in 
those early years of Biitish expansion in India direct extension of 
sovereignty was not always, a desideratum. 


Thus the Feudatory Chiefs of the Tributary Mahals enjoyed 
full freedom and the British Government by and large followed a 
policy of non-Intervention in their internal administration. Of course 
this status they enjoyed not as sovereigns with absolute rights but 
as subordinate allies under the supreme authority of the British 
Government. However British authorities strictly enforced the 
punctual payment of tribute. They were also determined to enforce 
the observance of the engagements exchanged by the Chiefs with 
first British Commissioner. 


Yet it is to be observed that although the British authorities 
generally avoided intervention they could not remain completely 
unconcerned in the internal administration of the Feudatory S.ates 
by maintaining Complete non-intervention or ‘splendid 
isolation’. In order to maintain peace and tranquility they did inter- 
vene of course in a mild form in certain matters such as Succession 


disputes, atrocities committed by the Rajas on their ryots, 
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foundary disputes between State and State, and victimisation of 
the British Government personnels and the like. And they did it 
under the notion that they reserve the right to exercise uncontrolled 
powers over the life and death of the inhabitants of their territory. 
Thus some States became hotbed of internecine Conflicts, family 
feuds and animosities. Specially in the meztter of succession, the 
disputes took ugly shape. As against this state of affairs the 


British authorities resorted to temporary attachment of the Feudatory 
States. 


When agonising events multiplied in number, the local autho- 
rities, the supperintendents of Tributary Mahals like Edward Impey, 
Robeit Ker, William Blunt, T. Pakenham, G. Stackwell and Henry 
Ricketts suggested from time to time to introduce British laws and 
regulations into Feudatory states mostly for civilising the inhabi- 
tants. But the supreme authority remained every time firm in their 
policy of non-intervention. This can be known from the instruction 
of the Court of Directors to Governor-General in Council of April 
22, 1818. “to follow a policy of moderation and forbearance. and 
clemency in dealing with the Tributary Chiefs of Orissa”. If they 
remained firm to this policy that was evidently for certain reasons. 
They wanted to avoid complication and satisfy the pride of. the 
Rajas who prized it more than anything else. They also did not 
want to create discontent among the Rajas towards the British 
rule. Furthermore the East India Company was no more a trading 
corporation then. It has become a paramount power and the 
Supreme Government wanted to retain the exercise of Sovereign 
authority with minimum expenses and much little resistance. 
Furthermore the company’s charter was to be renewed from time to 
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time and the-British authorities in India wanted to impress upon the 
British Government in England by avoiding intervention in the 
internal affairs of the native States So that tranquility could be 
maintained and the {ndian administration Could be dressed up. 


This policy of non-intervention was found to have worked 
well. No pitched battle was fought. The Feudatory Rajas remained 
loyal to the British authorities even during the Paik Rebellion of 
1817 and tempestuous days of the Great Revolt of 1857. Rather 
the Rajas of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Nilgiri adequately helped 
the British-for suppressing the mutinies. Of course the British 
Government rewarded the Rajas of Keonjhar and [/Aayurbhanj with 
the title ‘Maharajee Raj Bahadoor’. This also they did with an 
intention to put excellent effects on other Rajas. 


In spite of the broad principle of non-intervention, the British 
Government was found to have made departure from it on three 
occasions namely when their political intetests were likely to be 
jeopardised, and there arose rebellions against them; when the 
Chiefs showed defiant attitude to obey their order and when Chiefs 
committed serious outrages and heinous crimes. Of course they 
applied it on rare occasions and in extreme cases. Out of 30 
Feudatory States they confiscated only Khurda, Kanika, Kujang. 


Banki, Angul and made them Khas. They also got Sambalpur 
lapsed to the British empire. 


It was after the Khurda rising of 1804 that Khurda was made 
Khas. Of course this rising Was of no formidable proportion, yet 
they wanted to kill every germ of a rising in the initial days of-their 
rule in Orissa. There was also another factor which worked. They 
wanted to reduce the Khurda Rajas who held an enviable position 
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as Thakur Raja to a position of subservience. In this. connection 
Hermann Kulke writes “The British Government wanted to end. 
once for ever the theocratic suzerainty of the Gajapatis of Khurda 
and their influence over the Feudatory States of Orissa’. 


Similarly Kanika and Kujang were confiscated in 1805 although 
their resistance to the British rule was of minor nature. They did 
it when the British interest was jeopardised. It was long before 
the British occupation of Orissa that they had in their minds to 
bring both the estates under their effective control, for an obvious 
reason. As both the estates Were situated along the seacoast, their 
people at the instance of their Rajas Were reported to have 
plundered very often the British merchant vessels passing along 
the Sea coasts during the Maratha regime™. Hence the Rajas Were 
viewed with horror as turbulent Chiefs. Further it was during the 
British conquest of Orissa that both the Rajas were suspected of 
forming an alliance offensive and defensive with the Marathas. 
Both the Rajas along with the Raja of Harishpur were reported to 
have entered into a treaty against the British authority?®. Moreover 
the British authority did not like to Keep semi-independent State 
in coastal belt for strategic considerations. Hence they adopted the 
policy of giving the dog a bad name and hanging it. Furthermore 
in the initial days of rheir rule they wanted to eliminate ‘the chance 
of any united resistance to the English Government in future. 


Likewise the Feudatory State of Banki was confiscated 
to the Government by the British in 1840 mainly for its Raja 
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bsing convicted of causing a chain of flagrant murders. Here 
of course the events of Banki show that the conduct of the Raja 
wes too oppressive cll through his rule and he got the just 
retribution for the savage and brutal murder he caused to be 
committed. Yet there might have worked iwo other factors. 
First, they did it as a warning to other Rajas by giving examplary 
punishment for the guilt thus committed. Secondly, the Govern- 
ment of India might have teken into consideration the net gain of 
about Rupees 11,500 while it used to receive formerly Rupees 
4,162-47 towerds tribute and that too received irregularly. 


The British authorities annexed the’ Feudatory State of 
Angul in 1848 after a shoit fight with its Raja. It appears that 
in taking Such a measure they were guided more by political 
considerations than by actual facts. Angul State being strategi- 
cally important its- direct possession would give control over 
the narrow passes of Barmel and Tikarpara. They also wanted 
to use it to frighten the Rajas to be. guilty of insubordination. 
They also wanted to show them that it was neither the dense 
jungle nor the steep ghats that would save them from the punish- 
ment desired to be given for misconduct. 


Samba pur wes lapsed to the British empire .in 1849 by 
applying the Doctrine of Lapses. But the real cause lay elsewhere. 
Like Khurda, Sambelpur held a premier position among the Central 
Provinces and Chhotnagpur Group of States, and hence they 
wanted to bring it under their control. 


Thus while allowing the Rajas to rule as they pleased they 
did not hesitate to confiscate the estates if they were found guilty 
of serious charges. 
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Further more the British authorities also interfered vigorously 
in a few social customs prevalent in the Feudatory States. They 
resorted to a policy of social reforms concerned with gruesome 
murders such as the Suttee, Infanticide, the Thugee, Human 
sacrifices called Meriah sacrifices, Al! these were abclished by the 
benign intervention of the British Government. And that they 
did without any direct attack upon the national customs of the 
inhabitants. 


On the whole it is to be observed that the British authorities 
followed a liberal! policy towards the Feudatory States and 
a policy of non-intervention in their internal administration. 
Yet the local officers with a missionary zeal did interfere to intro= 
duce a better form of Government and civi!ise the people inhabiting 
in inaccessible and wild tracts sunk deep in ignorance and 
superstition. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE 
PRINCELY STATES OF ORISSA: 
1905—1947 


Dr, J. K. Samal 


The main concern of the paper is to examine the economic 
changes in the Princely Stetes of Orissa and their impact on the 
people of the states. There were 26 Princely States of Orissa during 


this period. They comprised wild tracts of lands covered by hills 
and forests with population sparsely distributed. They hed been 
semi-independent tetritories. Although British rules and regulations 
were not applicabie to them, they were made to acknowledge 
British Government as the Paramount Power and were completely 
eubordinated to them. 


The struggle for Indepandence had been launched in British 
Orissa. There was rising tide of independence, democracy and 
nationalism pushed by the Indian National Congress. After 1920 
indian National Congress displayed increasing interest in the 
affairs of the states. It gave great encouragement and help to 
the struggle of the State's People for the establishment of 
responsible Government. 


Recognising great political awareness among the people of the 
states, the British authorities of Orissa tried to impress upon the 
Chiefs the need for governing their states in a better way. The 
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officers of the British Orissa were deputed to help them in 
organising their administration on modern line. In 1905, the post 
of political agent was created to encourage the Chiefs to govern 
their states efficiently and in the interest of the people. The 
Political Agent was to act as the friend, guide and philosopher 
of the King. 


The prevalence of deep and widespread economic distress 
among the people of the States was the primary cause of growing 
discontentment end hostile feeling against the princes. The 
outbreak of series of popular rising in the 19th and 20th century 
bore ample testimony to this. Under the impact of the Nationa! 
Movement for freedom, the growing discontent of the peasants 
assumed new dimension and led to the wider peasant movement 
known as Praja Mandel Movement. The Praja Mandal Movement 
was a struggle of the people of the States for the removal of 
economic grievances and mal-administration and establishment of 
responsible end popular government in the States. 


Economic measures 

Under the pressure of the changing political condition, the 
princes edopted some measures to remove the economic discontent 
of the people. But these were too inadequate to serve eny useful 
purpose. | 


The daibar administration encouraged end assisted the people 
to repair the old tenks and wells and construct the new ones 
with a view to provide itrigation facilities.! Secondly, two irrigation 
projects undertaken by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj one at Balidiha 
and the other at Haldia irrigated 12,200 acres of land.? Thirdly, 
Chiefs of most states, recognising the value of the new varieties of 
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crops, actively fostered the planting of cocoanut, orange, lemon, 
mango and other fruit trees, stimulated the cultivation of cotton end 
sugarcane and induced people to try potato and other European 
vagetables. Fourthly, agricultural exhibition had been held to 
popularise new crops. Fifthly, in the States like Bonai, Athmallik, 
Rairakhol, Bemra, Gangpur, Dzspatlla, Boud, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, 
Talcher and Mayurbhanj, immigration was actively encoureged for 
the reclamation of lands. This led to the increase of cultiveted 
lands.? Sixthly, realising that podu cultivation, was a wasteful 
system of cultivation, the states tried to check it by encouraging 
proper conservation of forest. Seventhly, Agricultural Department 
had been opened in Several states to encourage and instruct the 
people in the improvement of agriculture. Eighthly, there were one 
or two agricultural farms in every State to acquaint the people how 
to grow various crops and supply good seeds.* 


Ninethly, very feeble efforts were made in the field of industries. 
All the Cottage Industries were carried on in a disorganised manner. 
The important cottage industries in the States were handloom 
weaving, pottery, making of brass and bell-mets! utensils, carpentry, 
blacksmithy, jewellery, oil-pressing, basket making, mat-making and 
lac-pressing. The machine industries were aimost conspicuous by 
their absence. The benevolent administration in the States of 
Balangir and Mayurbhanj led to the establishment of some small- 
scale machine industries like Textile and Tannery.’ 


Tenthly, the development of means of communication and 
establishment of markets gave an impetus to trade and commerce. 
The railways had been helpful in carrying in export and import trade 
of the States of Mayurbhanj, Kalahandi, Patna, Talcher and 


Gangpur. 
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Besides, after the outbreak of Prajumandal. Movement in 1938 
the system of Bethi or forced labour wes liberalised in several 
States and various other illegal! exactions were reduced to some 
extent.” 


Poverty of the people: 

The population of Orissa States comprised chiefly of agriculturists 
and labourers. Trade and manufacture were carried on by the loce! 
people in a Small-scale but they weie of minor importance. Majority 
of the people lived from hand to mouth. 


Agriculture was the chief occupation of the overwhelming 
majority of the popul. tion. It receiv: d some attention of the States 
authorities during the period under review. The most important 
factor leading to the extension of cultivation was the reclamation of 
waste land. In course of time, this received a check due to the 
stringency of the forest iules. Apart from the cgrarian factors like 
frequent settlements, high «ssessment of lend revenue, severity of 
the collection of land-revenue and absence of the ownership rights 
of the ryots in the lends, several! other factois like deep poverty of 
the peascnts, system of forced labour, lack of irrigation fecilities and 
absence of scientific method of egriculture resulted in the sti.gnation 


and deterioration’ of egriculture. 


During the period, 1905—1947, population increased by 
about 50 per cent. But there was no machine indust:y worth 
‘the name to cmploy the growing population. The so-called 
textile, leather and matches factories established in some Stctes 
like Mayurbhanj, Patna and Gi.ngpur supported a smatl number, 


of peorle. 
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“4: The concentration of people on the deteriorating agriculture 
was aggravated by the .decay of the weaving industries. Tasar 
and cotton cloths were‘made by handloom in many places, Some 
of which were prized for their fine texture and durability. But the 
industry began to decline in the face of the competition with 
cheaper imported fabrics. The weavers and spinners suffered 
greatly by the import of machine-made cloths. 


The development of communications and establishment of 
hats or markets no doubt led to the increase of trede. But the 
major portion of the trade of Orissa States Was in the hands of 
the outside traders like Kumuties, Marwaries and people of 
Coastal Orissa. Of late, a small number of cultivators of the 
States had shared the trede with them. On the other hand, ban 
on the expoit of agricultural produce in some Stetes and imposit on 
of export duties in some other States eggravated the suffering of 
the peasants’. 


On the whole it can be stid that backwardness of egricultutre, 
almost complete absence of mecChine industrics, decay of weaving 
industries, arbitrary end burdensome texation, imposition of variety 
of cesses, illegal exactions like Buthi, Magan and Reaseéd, restrictions on 
the export of agricultural produce, monopolies of the States in forest 
products like lac, kendu leaf etc. led to the growing impoverishment 
of the people of the Orissa States. The Settlement Reports of the 
period under review clearly indicate that these prevailed extreme 
poverty and destitution among the great majority of the peesants 
during the period under review, 


There were some subsidiary factors leading to the impoverished 
condition of the peasants. Firstly, a large number of peasants 
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were indolent, home loving, improvident And less industrious. 
Secondly, there was a marked disinctination to engege in any 
labour which was not agriculture. For example, an allowance 
equivalent to about two annes a day was sufficient to entice a 
field labourer, whereas quite twice that sum was demanded on 
road other public works. Thirdly, although a section of people 
possessed more money, opportunities were wanting -for its 
better investments. Fourthly, there was general lack of desire to 
better their condition which was due to the deep ignorance 
prevailing amongst them. Fifthliv, there were few who could 
effect savings from their earnings es the bulk of the produce of 
the lands was mz de over to the creditors®. 


Majority of the tribals were the landless class im every State. 
They did little rice cultivation. They used to live on forest 
produce and on labour. The rest of them supplemented their 
scanty rice crop with roots end fruits. The tribals were known 
for their thriftiness and improvident habits. They lived ina state 
of chronic indebtedness. 


The condition of the landless labourers was most pitiable. 
They constituted about one-fourth of the population. They were 
divided into two classes, i. e€.., ferm and day-labourers. The 
number of farm labourers was small. They were maintained by 
the agriculturists and were paid in grains. In many cases instead 
of giving paddy. ‘the masters gave a piece of land which was to 
yield that quantity. The day-labourers were solely dependent .on 
their wages, Which were paid both in grcins and .cash. The 
labourers maintained their families during the field and harvesting 
seasons, 1. e. for nearly six months out of the wages earned - by 
them. For the. remaining portion: of ‘the year, most of them 
supplemented their wants with fruits, roots and jungle produces. 
in years of drought and less of crops, these people suffered much. 
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The “increasing economic distress among the most of the 
people led to their perpetual indebtedness. A large portion of the 
peasantry, especially the tribals were up to the lips in debts. The 
Mahajanas or moneylenders who usually held the debter’s lands 
exected a high rate of interest. Even the borrowers could not 
recover the possession of the land until the produce of tha field 
moitgaged paid up the original debts and its interests. Exploitation 
of the peesents by the mahajans was the main causes of their 


miserable condition?. 


The indebtedness of the egricultural population was a great 
obstacle to the improvement of their condition. The careless 
menner in which the peasants cultivated their lands was in some 
measure due to indebtedness. They cultivated their lands with 
impression that a lerge portion of the produce would go to the 
hands of their creditors. The idea that each man would enjoy 
the produce of his own labour was t 4 incentive for efficient 
cultivation but it did not exist in the minds of borrowing people. 


The question of providing a proper remedy for agricultural 
indebtedness was considered in some states. It was felt that 
principle ‘of co-operative credit should be introduced. Regarding 
the advantages of the co-operative societies, Upendra Nath Ghosh, 
settlement officer, Talcher stated :”This will not only supply the 
ryots with cheap loans but will turn out to be beneficial in other 
ways. They will put a stop to the high rate of interest that now 
prevails in the country. The unscrupulous Mahajans being unable 
to clear their granaries will be obliged to give foans at the same 
rate of interest and in a famine year too these will be sufficient 
stock ‘of food-grains in the country...... “The establishment of 
co-operative credit societies in some States like Mayurbhanj, 
Dhenkanal, Patna, Talcher, etc., were intended to provide to the 
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people of the congerned states. Actually, they were- not used in 
the best interest of the people because of the corrupt practices 
prevalent in the offices of the Rajas!®, 
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